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II. 


HEN with mischief and perplexity 
playing an active part in her pre- 
cocious brain, Dorothy rushed 

to the garden with her beloved Giggs, revolving 

carefully all she had heard. Rattle-pated Dolly 
certainly was, but she was not dull, and what had 
been said of her guardian puzzled her not a little. 

Just how much or how little she wanted to meddle 

in this affair did not present itself to her, and after 

an unusually thoughtful half hour, she rather pen- 
sively dragged Giggs by the collar to the house, to 
encounter there asurprise that filled her with delight. 

Rose told her to prepare for a ride with John 
Neill, and be the bearer of a message from her, that 
she would be unable to accompany him, but sent 
a worthy substitute. Dorothy never doubted the 
latter clause. In great glee she hurried 
her maid as she was clad in the blue habit, 
and donned the gaily plumed hat, and 
hastened to meet John, drawing on her 
little gauntleted gloves. 

John Neill wasin the hall, waiting im- 
patiently for Rosamond. Once more Rose 
had misunderstood him. Must the story of his love for her, even at this late date, be 
told with that humiliating confession of his unfaith to his best friend? John Neill 
hoped to be spared this. He had exalted ideas of honor little recognized in this 
century, and he could not overcome the sense of shame that filled him yet, when he 
remembered he had broken the tenth commandment toward the man whom he honored 
above all others. Still, if this knowledge cou/d make Rosamond believe his love, he 
must even make it. Women require curious sacrifices. Yet John hardly dared hope 
that Rosamond loved him. 

_ _ As he stood tapping his whip against his foot, he noticed Eckert Slocum lounging 

in an obscure window seat, and bobbing back and forth before an open window 

appeared Millard Thomson’s head, the rest of his person being comfortably ensconced 
in the hammock swung on the porch. 
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‘¢ My guardian angels,’’ thought John, 
with a mocking smile. 

He started as Dorothy’s quick step came 
down the hall. 

‘Rose cannot go, Jack,’’ she said 
eagerly, ‘‘ but she sent me instead. She 
said she had an engagement she had for- 
gotten, and which served asa good excuse 
for not going. She didn’t tell me to say 
that, though,’’ added Dolly quickly, as 
she saw the change in John’s face, ‘‘ and 
you don’t mind, John—do you?” 

‘¢T do not think I shall go at all, Dor- 
othy. Where is Rose ?’’ 

‘¢Qver at the Hotel. But—must— 
must—/ stay home, Jack?” struggling 
with her rising tears. 

‘«¢ Andrew will take you, Dorothy.” 

‘¢T won’t go with Andrew.”’ 

‘¢Dorothy!” John Neill looked at his 
little ward in stern surprise. ‘‘ Mychild, 
is that the way to speak to any one your 
senior ?’’ 

‘¢T cannot help it,’’ returned the little 
ward, tearfully. ‘‘I think you very crue/ 
to me. I love you a thousand times 
better than Rose; better than I love any- 
thing on earth, except Giggs and choco- 
late drops, and you don’t love me enough 
to take me ove little ride. I’m tired of 
Andy. He bores me; mever lets me race. 
I won’t go with him, so there !”’ 

‘Come now, Jack, who shall say she 
has not the best of it?”’ 

It was Eckert Slocum who spoke, as he 
lounged toward them. A tall, slight, 
smooth-faced youth, with a pleasant ex- 
pression, smiling now in evident appreci- 
ation of Dorothy’s rebellion. John Neill 
looked vexed at Eckert’s approach, and 
his quick eye also recognized the sudden 
quiet listening attitude assumed by that 
mysterious bobbing apparition of Millard 
Thomson. 

John took Dorothy’s hand persuasively, 
saying, in a low tone: 

‘¢ Dorothy, my dear, you would not, ia 
turn, bore me. I expected to see your 
sister. To-morrow, I will take you any- 
where you wish to go.” 

*¢ Any stocks fallen, Jack? or has real 
estate in the West End gone under, that 
you are so anxious to communicate with 
Rose?”’ 

‘«T say, Neill,’”? came suddenly from 
the porch, as Mr. Thomson came to lean 
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in the window, ‘‘ please do not discourage 
Mrs. Hinsdale about the Egerton prop- 
erty. It is an important matter, since jt 
serves to prolong my visit to an unlimited 
extent,’’ with a laugh that did not conceal 
the earnestness of the speaker. 

John Neill was vexed at the chaff of 
both these men, although he had more 
patience with Eckert, as his cousin and a 
youth, whom he had known and loved 
since a boy. Thomson he had learned to 
despise as an adroit lawyer, with more 
cunning than wit. 

‘*My dear Thomson,’ he replied, «I 
insist upon your recognizing the fact that 
I have little influence with Mrs. Hinsdale. 
She announced her intention of making 
the investments you advised, some time 
ago. Dorothy, I repeat, if only to show 
my displeasure at your present conduct, I 
shall mot ride with you to-day.” 

Dorothy stood the picture of outraged 
dignity and disappointment. ‘Then she 
caught her breath in a sob of anger. 

‘*I do not care,’’ she cried, snapping 
her whip. ‘I thought I shouldn’t tell, 
but I shall, because you men are mean, 
every one of you. Rose does not care the 
snap of this whip for any one of you, and 
you need notthink it. I heard her sayso,” 

“ Dorothy!” cried John Neill, warn- 
ingly; but Dorothy was beyond that now. 

‘¢ She said, too, none of you.cared for 
her, and all John cared for was her 
money. And she is right; and I wish 
Mr. Thomson was my guardian instead of 
you, John Neill. And as for you, Eckert 
—you are always laughing at me. Rose 
says all you care for is to gape at her, and 
you enjoy her pretty face. And she did 
say Mr. Thomson had no cenfs—some- 
thing, and I don’t know what she meant, 
unless it was that he was poor and—” 

‘¢Dorothy!” John Neill laid a heavy 


“hand on the child’s shoulder, and she 


paused a moment; then, as the words 
failed to come from John’s pale, com- 
pressed lips, she twisted herself from his 
grasp, and conscious that she had lashed 
her guardian into a fury, and triumphing 
in thus avenging herself, the naughty 
little creature drew nearer Thomson, as 
she rushed on with her tumult of words. 

‘*It is no use being vexed, John; I’m 
telling the truth. You can’t a// marry 
her, and she is going to choose the one 
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who loves her more than her money; and 
of course that is not you, John!” 
«Come, John, there is no use taking it 
that way,” said Eckert, in a low tone, as 
John dashed down his whip with a 
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‘¢ Thomson, this is against all idea of 
honor. You take advantage of an angry, 
naughty child to learn—”’ 

‘¢ Fiddlesticks! What a muff you are, 
Neill. Goon, Dorothy. Are we all to 


“HASTENED TO MEET JOHN, DRAWING ON HER LITTLE GAUNTLETED GLOVES.” 


muttered oath. Eckert’s face had changed 
color at Dorothy’s attack. ‘‘ Dorothy, 
you are an impertinent little minx, and I 
shall never get you another box of Huyler’s 
Peppermints as long as I live,’’ he added. 

bsg Give us the whole story, Dolly,” 
cried Thomson, in glee. ‘‘ Why did your 
sister rate John so highly?’’ 


be weighed and found wanting, as Neill 
has been? Quick, child—”’ 

But Dorothy had paused. Under the 
burning glance John had turned upon 
her, her anger was subsiding; besides, 
she heard a step on the porch, 

‘*I forget—the—rest,’’ she stammered. 

‘Thomson, by heaven you have said 
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enough. The child shall answer no more 
questions. Dorothy, I forbid your reply- 
ing—leave the room. Another word, 
Thomson, and I will not answer for the 
consequences.”’ 

John’s voice was low, but distinct. He 
pointed Dorothy to the door with one 
hand, while he made a quick step toward 
Thomson, grasping his whip. 

Thomson sprang through the window, 
scarlet with anger at Neill’s tone, and the 
men faced each other angrily. At the 
same moment the cool, sweet voice of 
Rosamond Hinsdale said softly, from the 
window: 

‘¢ What is the cause of all this com- 
motion? I hope Mr. Thomson has not 
injured his spine by that leap over the 
window-sill. And if Eckert Aas been 
guilty of misdemeanor, Mr. Neill does 
not mean to chastise him straightway. 
No doubt he deserves it, but may I ask 
what mischief he and Dorothy have per- 
petrated ?”’ 


Il. 


It was true, Eckert Slocum and Doro- 
thy both looked like culprits as Rosa- 
mond’s tones fell upon their ears ; Eckert 
because his embarrassment took that form, 
Dorothy because she was really quaking 
with fear. John’s last words to her were 
those never used to her before in her 
short life. She felt like an outcast as she 
went toward the door. As for her guard- 
ian, his arm had fallen at his side, and 
he turned away. 

‘Pardon me,’’ he said to Mrs. Hins- 
dale, stiffly, ‘‘ Mr. Thomson will explain ; 
it lies directly in his province, and may 
afford him some pleasure.’’ And he fol- 
lowed Dorothy from the hall. 

‘* My dear Slocum, if you would save 
Dolly from Neill’s everlasting wrath fol- 
low them at once. In fact, it appears to 
me your duty to rescue her.”’ 

‘*So it appears thus to you,’’ said Eck- 
ert, slowly ; ‘‘it is odd how sacred an- 
other man’s duty appears to us. But if 
you desire my absence during the explan- 
ation of the adorable scene in the comedy 
of Dorothy, I will depart at once.’’ 

‘¢ What nonsense are you talking, Eck- 
ert?’’ said Rose, drawing off her gloves 
listlessly. ‘‘I suppose Dolly has been 
into some mischief. Mr. Neill is unnec- 


essarily anxious about the child. Her 
pranks are absolutely harmless.” 

‘Tam glad you think so, cousin; but 
when I was a boy they used to tell me q 
story about the boys and the frogs, and | 
always understood one party suffered for 
the other’s fun.’ 

‘‘ Really, Eckert, you are growing epi- 
grammatical. I never suspected you of 
that. But what has so roused Mr. Neill’s 
anger ?”’ 

‘¢ Just a little speech of Dolly’s, the 
simplest thing in the world. Eckert, are 
you really going to abandon that child to 
his mercies ?”’ 

‘¢T intend to let him utterly annihilate 
her, if he so wills,” said Eckert, grimly; 
but I will go and see it properly done, if 
you are so eager to be rid of me.” 

And he followed John Neill, with no 
relaxation of his moody countenance, de- 
spite the laughter of the others at his 
tone.” 

‘‘It was nothing, positively nothing, 
I assure you, Mrs. Hinsdale,’’ said 
Thomson, eagerly. ‘* Neill’s usual ill- 
temper got the better of him.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, Mr. Thomson, Mr. Neill 
is one of the most even-tempered men I 
have ever known,”’ said Rose, pausing as 
she smoothed her glove to look up steadily. 

‘“‘Ah! that is your experience? How 
delightful! At any rate, he was furious 
just now. Dorothy, dear little girl, was 
vexed that he annulled a promise, and 
spoke with more spirit than she should, 
perhaps. Unfortunately, Z took Dolly's 

art.” 
: ‘And you and Cousin John looked 
ready to fight each other when I looked 
in the window. How foolish you men 
are ; and what did Dolly say to so enrage 
her guardian ?’”’ 

‘‘It is hardly worth retailing, and I 
feel a reluctance to describe the late scene 
to you, as it may prejudice you in regard 
to Neill and Slocum, and both are excel- 
lent fellows in their way. Then your re- 
lations to Neill are necessarily so close 
that it would be disagreeable. 

Rosamond looked at him in some sur- 
prise. Her conversation with Mrs. Bran- 
don that morning had occupied her 
thoughts so little that she had completely 
forgotten her proposed plot to test these 
She had permitted her thoughts to 
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wander to castle-building in a vague way, 
and John Neill’s words of the morning 
were the ones that haunted her the most. 

«J really do not understand fou, Mr. 
Thomson. Can Dorothy have surprised 
Mr. Neill into any confession or—I beg 
you will explain yourself.”’ 

“Jf you promise not to refer to it, 
either with Dorothy or Mr. Neill.’’ 

‘IT d> not see the necessity of sucha 
promise, for if it is something disagreea- 
ble I shall have no desire to mention it.’ 

“True! still I hesitate. It is some- 
thing that may only disturb your peace of 
mind. Come! I can guard you against 
it without your knowledge; and believe 
me, fair Rosamond, there is nothing I 
should so delight in!” 

The color rushed to Mrs. Hinsdale’s 
face as Thomson said this, in a tone of 
devotion, ra'sing her hand to his lips. 
He certainly was growing bold. She re- 
leased her hand, saying—as he knew she 
would : 

“Tt is best I should know what bas 
passed. Thank you for your kindness ; 
but I beg you will tell me the whole 
matter.”’ 

“You will promise to exempt me in 
the vexation you will feel? ’”’ 

“That will only be just.’’ 

“And you will be lenient toward Slo- 
cum and Neill? ”’ 

** That promise I reserve until later.’ 

“Ah! well, the truth is, Neill and Slo- 
cum were making an estimate of your 
wealth, and comparing it with that of an- 
other youthful widow, and arranging a 
plot in which you were to be led into 
choosing between them, as both are tired 
of your even course of dispensing favors 
without partiality.”’ 

“And your part in the scene, Mr. 
Thomson ?’’ 

Mrs. Hinsdale’s head was raised 
haughtily, and two spots burned red in 
either cheek. 

“Oh! I chanced to overhear it all as 
I lay in the hammock; and as Dorothy 
had also heard, and comprehended, Neill 
was striving to bully her into a promise 
for silence. Without a thought I sprang 
over the sill, as you came on to the porch.” 

‘‘Thank you. You have been very 
considerate of me, Mr. Thomson. Be- 
lieve me, I shall not forget it—or your 
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defense of Dorothy. We will say no 
more of the matter. If you will excuse 
me I will go prepare for dinner. I am 
expecting guests.”’ 

Her tone was cold, and she held him 
at bay; but he knew by the look in her 
beautiful eyes that his words had found 
their way to her proud heart. 

‘¢ You will not dwell upon this foolish 
incident,” he said, gently; ‘‘it meant 
nothing to those men, it should mean less 
to you. ‘Treat it as a joke.” 

‘‘Are all men, then, alike in calculat- 
ing the fortunes of their near relatives? 
Do you speak for your sex, Mr. Thom- 
son?”’ 

The shot told; but Thomson lowered 
his head, and, coloring deeply, was equal 
to the occasion. 

‘¢ Pardon me,’”’ he murmured, ‘‘ it was 
my desire to shield—to extenuate the 
audacity which, I confess, was not only 
distasteful, but shocking, to me. Surely 
you cannot misunderstand me?”’ 

She simply bowed, smiled, and was 
gone. 

‘¢ Now, deuce take me if I know what 
to make of that woman,’’ muttered 
Thomson, ‘‘one moment she seems to 
take the bait admirably, and I am sure of 
her, and the next she is off down the 
stream again. But it is all the more ex- 
citing; and ah, what a wife she would 
make! My ambition would be constantly 
fed ; I should mount the legal ladder at a 
bound. How Neill doc/ed at the idea of 
wanting her money. At least /am hon- 
est—I do want it; I want wealth, social 
position, and her sweet self. How she 
looked at me when I told that lie. You 
are really surer betting on stocks than 
women ; a woman is so full of unexpected 
twists, and so closely allied with the devil 
and all his works that I wonder a man’s 
sponsers are not called upon to protect 
him. Still, when a woman means posi- 
tion, power—political and otherwise—I 
cannot be sorry my godfathers and 
mothers saw fit to draw the line at the 
devil and his favorite pastimes !”’ 


IV. 


Eckert reached the door of John Neill’s 
library, and paused a moment before he 
entered. He could hear a steady step 
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pacing to and fro, and when he entered 
it was to find John Neill restlessly walking 
backward and forward. Eckert sat down 
by the table and watched him, then he 
said, moving restlessly in his chair: 

‘«Don’t, Jack, she isn’t worth it! ”’ 

John did not reply. He went and 
threw himself down at his desk and 
leaned his head on his hands. Eckert 
went to him and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. If either of these men recog- 
nized the latent rivalry existing between 
them, it was to view it in the light of 
their love and esteem for each other. 
Eckert knew he stood little chance of 
winning his fair cousin by marriage ; and 
on the other hand he had adored Neill as 
his model for years past. 

** Don’t, Jack, don’t take it that way ; 
she isn’t worth it, I tell you. Any 
woman who will speak flippantly of a 
good man’s love is not worthy the mean- 
est man’s regard. By Jove! the last hour 
has been a revelation to me. Dorothy is 
right; I'll wait for Dorothy.”’ 

John only made a motion of his shoul- 
ders, that might be interpreted as one 
pleased. 

‘¢Don’t take it so hard, old fellow; if 
she can be so unjust to you I’m done with 
her!” 

‘Tt is something I cannot talk about, 
Eckert. I doubt if you feel much real 
love for her if you can reason so 
well.”’ , 

‘“‘Oh! a man must be a fool to be in 
love? Well, you see I am always as big 
a fool as I lo k, and the grand passion 
does not materially alter my usual as- 
pect. Why, John, you’re all knocked up 
by it ; perhaps it was a mistake on Dolly’s 
part. You had better ask Rose. By Jove! 
I believe I will.”’ 

‘* Be wise, Eckert, and drop the sub- 
ject. And would you mind going on to 
the balcony? You will find cigars in the 
case yonder.” 

‘In other, but less polite, words, clear 
out! Thank you. By-by, old boy; I 
don’t like to see you looking so done up 
by a woman’s whim. So I gape at her, 
dol? Humph! she must take me fora 
greater fool than I look.’’ And Eckert 
slowly departed, puffing vigorously at a 
cigar. 

* * * * * * * 


Rosamond Hinsdale dressed for dinner 
in no very enviable mood. One moment 
her eyes grew bright and hard, then 
melted into tenderness. She looked un. 
usually handsome and unapproachable as 
she received her guests, and Mr. John 
Neill’s absence from the table did not de. 
tract from the brilliancy of the dinner, 

Later in the evening, after the depart 
ure of her guests, Rosamond stepped out 
into the flowered terrace, finding the fresh 
air delightful balm to her excited nerves, 

A strange truth had been thrust upon 
her that evening when her eyes fell upon 
John Neill’s empty chair. It filled her 
with restless, unaccountable longing, yet 
she felt helpless and confused before it, 
and would not recognize it, yet longed to 
be alone with it, to clasp it closely and 
enjoy both its pain and its pleasure. 

She felt she could have these few de- 
licious moments alone, and perhaps—how 
could she tell?—might not John retum 
from the trip the servants told her he had 
made to Stockbridge? And should he 
find her there, one little call would bring 
him to her side, and then—should she 
humble her pride and tell him how— 

“¢Oh!” 
scream Ro:amond gave, as Milliard Thom- 
son seemed to rise at her very feet from 
the terrace, and stood before her. 

‘¢T have startled you? Pardon me. I 
was lying here smoking. It is too finea 
night to goin. See how peaceful is lake, 
mountain, and valley.” 

‘¢Very,’’ said Rose, wearily. ‘‘ Where 
is Slocum ?”’ 

‘‘He has gone to see Daisy Turner 
safely home. I am so glad to find you 
alone ; I have so longed for this moment.” 

‘«T must cruelly cut it short, for I hear 
Cousin Belle calling me.”’ 

‘*No, no! she is asleep in the parlor. 
I saw her as I came past the window. 
Rosamond, you must hear me. Tell me, 
have you no hope for me? I love you de- 
votedly. I can be in suspense no longer.” 

Rosamond’s reply came slowly. 

‘*No one can be forbidden to hope; 
but give me time, Mr. Thomson. Be- 
lieve me, there are serious reasons why I 
think you will thank me for deferring my 
answer.”’ 

‘¢ Heaven forbid! You do not say you 
do not love me. What, then, is the 


It was a genuine, frightened | 
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doubt? Let me dispel it; let me chase No man is despicable in pleading his 
every cloud from your life.’’ suit, and Thomson was moved by suffi- 
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ciently interested motives to make his 
words sound sincere, while he mentally 
swore at the moonlight, since the pale, 
uncertain light baffled him in reading her 
countenance. 

‘¢ Believe me, I am not insensible to 
your declaration. To-morrow noon I 
will tell you what seems to you now a 
mystery.” 

‘‘Then I must let you go with this? 
you sweetest, cruelest, loveliest of women, 
precious beyond—the devil! what is 
that!” 

This abrupt change of tone, breaking 
involuntarily from Thomson, was owing 
to a sudden rush and the weight of a 
heavy body falling, as Eckert Slocum’s 
tall person came plunging unexpectedly 
over a small shrub, and he brought up in 
an indiscriminate heap at their feet. 

Rosamond gave a little hysterical 
scream, not a little glad of the interrup- 
tion. 

‘Pardon,’’ said Eckert, gathering his 
long limbs together and sitting up in an 
attitute that called to mind a human jack- 
knife. ‘‘Asthe old lady said about the 
train, you know, ‘I don’t always stop 
that way;’ but I did not know the ac- 
cursed bush was there. Did not have on 
my glasses, you know, but thought I saw 
Cousin Rose on the terrace.”’ 

‘‘Are you hurt?’’ asked Rose, with a 
laugh that cut Thomson to the heart, as 
she laid her hand on Eckert’s shoulder. 

‘‘Not a bit; only atrifle shaken. I'll 
arise, now, and gather my small wits to- 
gether, for I want a little conversation 
with you, Rose. I say, Thomson, where 
are your wits; don’t you see you are de 
trop?” 

‘¢ Reverse the sentence, my dear Slo- 
cum, and apply the ethic contained 
therein,’’ growled Thomson, shortly. 

‘*Not I. If Rose will not grant me 
five minutes’ conversation I’ll sit right 
here until morning ; and, what is more, so 
shallshe. And wouldn’t Mts. Grundy have 
a pleasant little romance to retail then.”’ 

‘¢Eckert, how foolish you are. Do 
et up.” 

‘¢ You will hear me out ?”’ 

‘¢In the ‘house, yes. Come, it is very 
damp here.’’ 
ie. “* How thoughtless of us. Of course 
we are keeping you in the night air.” 


Between them Rose returned to the 
house. Once there, Thomson turned to 
Rosamond, and, before she could inter. 
fere, he raised her hand to his lips and 
breathed a sentimental sigh of ‘To. 
morrow,”’ and departed. 

Eckert gazed after him in amazement 
—either felt or assumed (it partook of 
the latter). Then he drew Rose into, 
little room to “he right of the hall. | 
was dimly lighted. 

‘*Come cousin, I want to put a fair 
question to you and get a fair answer, 
Do you love me well enough to m 
me? because if you don’t I shall not die 
of grief; but if you do—well, I shall 
make a capital husband.’’ 

‘You silly boy!’ Rose laughed, but 
her color varied a little. What could | 
do with you, hang you on my watch 
chain for a charm? Do not be foolish, 
Eckert, for I ike you immensely, and if 
I thought you in earnest—”’ 

‘¢T am in earnest, and I want to save 
you from such fortune-hunting fiends as 
Neill and Thomson. Of course you know 
Neill—” 

‘Eckert, you will please not mention 
Mr. Neill in that tone.’ 

‘¢Oh, ho! then you know his wiles 
and he don’t stand a chance. Poor old 
Neill! Why, I am almost as sorry— 
hello! what are you looking at me like 
that for?’”’ 

‘« Eckert, I gave you credit for at least 
being loyal to your friends,’’ she cried; 
then, as he regarded her steadily, she 
blushed to her forehead, adding over 
her shoulder, as she crossed the room, 
‘nor am I so obtuse as not to understand 
all you would have me betray.’’ 

‘¢Bravo!’’ cried Eckert, following 
her; ‘‘ but are you always as loyal, my 
fair cousin? I have heard of a young 
woman who thought a man valued her for 
her beauty alone—an attribute we are 
told is but skin-deep. Have you ever 
heard of her, Cousin Rosamond?” 

‘‘T think you are demented to-night. 
Had you dined elsewhere I should have 
said you had toomuch wine. Good-night; 
you have already detained me too long.” 

‘‘One moment,” said Eckert, coolly 
interposing between her and the door, 
‘‘if there is no hope for me, tell me 
truthfully if there is none for John?” 
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THE SOLITARY ROSE. 


He held her fast by one hand, while 
she bent her head from his keen gaze. 

«I did not say there was no hope for 
you,”’ she said, to gain time. 

«Do you mean that?’’ slowly, not 
eagerly, as a man catches at a last hope. 

««Wait—wait—until to-morrow,’ she 
said, hurriedly. 

Eckert drew her swiftly into the circle 
of his arm, and looked into her quiver- 
ing, downcast face. His own was very 
quiet, and full of a grave light she had 
never seen there before. It recalled his own 
words: ‘1’ll make a first-rate husband.”’ 

Slowly Rosamond raised her eyes to meet 
his; but they fell when they met his gaze. 

“*Good-night,’’ he said, quietly, re- 


The Solitary Rose. 
BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


4 a garden darkly shaded, 
Whence the fragrance long had fled, 
And the summer’s flowers faded, 
Scattered o’er their beds, lay dead. 


One sad rose, pale, scarce retaining 
Sign of life, remote, forlorn, 

Met my gaze, alone remaining 
There in solitude to mourn. 


“Rose,” to her, I softly said, 
“Brightness lost, and beauty gone ; 
Drooping low thy tearful head, 
Left by thy sisters all alone. 


“ Though the world refuse to see, 
What, alas! there’s no concealing, 

Still there’s one can mourn for thee, 
All are not alike unfeeling. 


“Many a heart is full of tears, 
Bending lowly, none to guide it, 
Soon as one kind hand appears, 
Brighter hopes spring warm beside it. 


“ Thus I lay thee with the dead, 
Beside thy kindred’s cold remains— 
Soon thy spirit will have fled 
To where eternal summer reigns.” 
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leasing her. ‘‘ May God give you grace 
to be true to yourself before you wreck 
the life of any man. Heretofore you 
have only known you had a heart because 
it beats a little in your breast ; be careful, 
now that you have learned to know it. 
Good-night, little girl, good-night.” - 

And, before she realized his intention, 
he lifted her round, white arm, and 
kissed it. 

‘‘ Forgive me,”’ he said, gently; ‘‘ it is 
all I shall ever ask, and all I shall ever 
obtain.” 

And then he left her, surprised and 
touched by his conduct. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ftlountain Flowers. 
BY WILLIS STEELL. 


I RELENTLESSLY quest, of these dead flow- 
: ers pressed, 
That were plucked on far ridges Alpine, 
Pale flowers, tell me true, in your cups, which 
have you, 
Life or death? Aconite—columbine ? 


* * * * * * 


Human wisdom fades to folly 

At our glance serene and true; 
To the glad or melancholy 

We are perfume, we are rue. 


He that plucks us in despair 

In our cup no joy finds there; 
He that plucks us in despite 

Hath no wrong we can set right. 


But the hand that wills and owns 
Save we from the pit of groans, 


* * * * * * 


I list and remember, buds of December, 
And out of the cave of the years 

A love that had slept, bitter tears that were wept, 
And a face unforgotten appears, 








St. John’s Lbe Fires. 
PLAYLET. 


BY MARIAN C, L. REEVES, 


Characters : 


ROSENN, Or MADELON. 
AUSTELL PENROSE, Englishman. 
HER Breton, Grandmother. 
Op LEaH, English servant. 


[BRETON PEASANTS. ] 


Scene I: Kitchen in Brittany: fagots, 
ete., suspended by cross-poles from ceiling. 


Chests either side of hearth, on one of 


which is seated at spinning-wheel the 
white-capped Breton peasant grana- 
mother. Rosenn, white-capped also, in 
gay Breton costume, before door where 
Austell is entering. 


Ros. (Suppressing emotion.) Yes; 
messire is right; this ¢#s Kermartin farm. 

Aus. Mademoiselle will tell me if I 
am also right in seeking here, that Mad- 
ame Cosquer whose daughter twenty-four 
years ago married an Englishman, John 
Penrose ? 

Ros. 
tion.) If messire will give himself the 
trouble to enter, my grandmother Cos- 
quer will have the pleasure to welcome 
him to Kermartin. 


[ROSENN WHISPERS URGENTLY TO MME. 
COSQUER, WHO RISES TO GREET AUS- 
TELL, HE LOOKS ROUND FOR ROSENN, 
WHO RETREATS TOWARDS INNER DOOR. } 


Aus. If mademoiselle— 

Mme. C. Messire must not mistake: 
he finds here no demoiselle nor dame. 
We are simply peasants. (Zxit Rosenn.) 

Aus. Madame, my name is Austell 
Penrose. I come here to Brittany in 
search of a family of Cosquer, whose 
daughter married John Penrose. 

Mme. C. Messire is right. My daugh- 
ter married John Penrose, who came 
sketching our coast. Messire might have 
learned that here any time these twenty- 
four years. ‘The marriage was no secret. 


(Disguising from him her agita-. 


Aus. In England, it was known only 
to his father, my cousin more or less re. 
moved. I can make no defense of the 
old man ; and he is past needing it; he 
is dead these six years. Did you know 
your daughter left a child? 


[ROSENN ENTERS UNSEEN, WITH TRAY, ] 


Mme. C. Yes; she took the little one 
to England. The husband required that 
of her, on his death-bed, to have the 
child grow up an English girl, under 
his father’s roof. And I let her go. I 
never dreamed the man lived, who could 
shut his door between my girl and her 
little one. And she came home to me, 
alone—to die. 

Aus. It was a great misfortune. If 
Madelon could have grown up under your 


* caTre—— 


Mme. C. Madelon? they called her 
Madelon? (hastily—) But, yes; I 
should never have left her go. And it 
may not have been wise or right; but 
my daughter bade me leave the child 
altogether to the grandfather in England. 

Aus. We all left her. And between 
us all, she was lost. 

Mme. C. Lost? 

Aus. The grandfather died first, and 
she was left alone with only Leah, a ser- 
vant, in the house. 

Mme, C. But—lost, you said? 

Aus. There came a wild storm one 
night upon that Cornish coast: the old 
house was buried under the wind-driven 
sand. Madelon was never seen again. 


[ROSENN NOISELESSLY SETS SUPPER-TRAY 
ON TABLE AND SINKS DOWN ON BENCH 
‘ BESIDE IT, WITH GESTURE OF SURPRISE. | 


Mme. C. Buried under the sand? 
(coolly.) 

Aus. The wind had been blowing all 
day. Madelon had wandered out on the 
cliff, and Leah, who was a hard old soul, 
caring only for her own ease and comfort, 
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did not trouble himself about her, be- 
ond leaving the door on the latch. In 
the night, the great sandhills shifted, 
burying the house; and when the next 
morning Leah was taken out from an 
upper _— Madelon was nowhere to 
found. 

ae C. But if she had gotten away 
before the storm ? 


[ROSENN, UNSEEN BY AUSTELL, MAKES HER 
A SIGN OF SILENCE. ] 


Aus. How could she?. And where 
could she have gone? Poor child, she 
bad no friends. 

Mme. C. And you come here, after 
these six years, at last— 

Aus. Pardon me; I come as soon as 
Ihave a clue to her mother’s family. It 
is only this summer, when the moving 
sands had shifted sufficiently to let me 
have the house dug out, that I found 
huddled away in a broken desk of old 
Maurice Penrose’s your address jotted 
down for possible future use.” 


[HE HANDS HER PAPER. } 


Aus. It says: ‘‘For the child.” It 
looks, madame, as if he meant nct always 
tokeep her apart from you. 

Mme. C. (Calmly.) Heaven mends 
man’s broken meanings. 

Aus. And now I have come, because 
she—poor little Madelon—left property 
which ought to go to you, as her nearest 
in blood. 

Mme. C. (Calling.) Rosenn! 


[ROSENN COMES FORWARD. ] 


Mme.C. Rosenn, you hear what messire 


says ? 
Ros. It is for you to answer, Ma- 
mammik, It is to you only that Made- 


lon’s money must go. 

Mme. C. But, Rosenn, surely you— 

Ros. (Interrupting quickly.) Will not 
say one word about it now. Messire must 
be weary of his long walk from town. If 
he will sup with us— 

Mme. C. Eh, then messire will be so 
good? Anaik! (calling to servant within) 
see here, my girl, are we never to have 
supper? If thy heels be no nimbler 


than thy hands, thou’lt never make the 
circuit of the fires on St. John’s eve, this 
night two weeks; and so thou’lt not be 
married this year, in spite of Jan Tré- 


gune. 
Ros. (Clapping her hands gaily.) St. 
John’s eve! What if messire would stay, 


and watch the midsummer fires with us ? 
[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene II: Midsummer Fires. A Field. 
Bonfire built up, ready to light, round 
upright evergreens. 


[ROSENN AND AUSTELL FORWARD. ] 


Aus. And when are these midsummer 
fires to be kindled ? 

Ros. (Puts up her hand rebukingly.) 
The fires of Messire Saint Jean? The 
folk will be gathering presently. Messire 
will like a twig from the fires? It is the 
best thing in the world to keep off thun- 
derbolts. 

Aus. Ishall be infinitely obliged. I 
am horribly afraid of thunder, you know. 

Ros. Howshould [know anything about 
messire, on two weeks’ acquaintance? 

Aus. Iwill tell you— 

Ros, Iwish you would tell me of my 
cousin Madelon. 

Aus. (Shortly.) What do youwish to 
know? 

Ros. Why, look you, everything! Lis- 
ten: I’ll put my qustions one by one and 
you are toanswer so. First, then: What 
was my cousin Madelon like? Was she 
pretty? 

[SHE GLANCES UP ARCHLY. ] 


Aus. (Slowly.) Well— she was about 
as much like you, as a poor little frost- 
nipped rosebud is like a half blown June 
rose. 

[ROSENN COURTESIES. ] 


Ros. Iam not surprised at your see- 
ing a likeness. The grandmother occa- 
sionally traces one to Madélon’s mother, 
So much for the firstanswer. (Counts on 
her fingers.) Now for number two: 
What is to become of poor little Made- 
lon’s fortune, since the grandmother is 
not going to take it, and you are staying 
on here to no purpose? 
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Aus. To no purpose? But if I have 
a purpose ? 
Ros. (Turning aside.) 1 can’t con- 


ceive what else can keep you. 


Aus. Are Breton girls so unsophis- 
ticated ? 
Ros. Breton girls are wise. They 


know the fine words of a stranger are 
loaded with meaning as a frog with 
feathers. 


Aus. Iam not a stranger, but a kins- 
man. At least, I was to your cousin. 
Ros. She may have had faith in you, 


since she knew you so well. 

Aus. And you have known me but 
for two short weeks. Yet we can learn 
much in a limited time. 

Ros. If we are studiously inclined. 

Aus. Rosenn, J have learned some- 
thing from you. I have learned I was 
never in love in my life until— 

Ros. Iwonder you have not tried it, 
if only for the pastime. 

Aus. Dangerous pastime. One might 
grow frightfully in earnest. 

Ros. But no; not with a moderate 
amount of care. The crooked little tailor 
usually arranges these affairs in our par- 
ish; but I have had a few lovers who 
spoke to me, too, and they all said: ‘‘Z 
was never in love in my life until now.” 
(Mimics Austell’s tone.) 

Aus. (Coolly.) You should be accu- 
rate when you quote. That last word 
was your own addition. 


[SHE TURNS AWAY; HE FOLLOWS. ] 


Aus. 
me. 

Ros. Yes; it would be interesting to 
hear a man who has had no experience in 
love-making. 

Aus. There again you misquote. I 
simply said I had not been in love be- 
fore— 

Ros. Isee the difference. You have 
made love to Madelon, and all the while 
you did not feel it. . 

Aus. Rosenn, I will not let you judge 
me without hearing me. Can you not 
understand? ‘There was no deception in 
the matter, unless self-deception. Mad- 
elon—it was so easy for me to take the 
= tenderness for the little playmate for 
ove. 


If you will only wait and hear 


fos. And you found out your mis. 
take? Ah, yes; that is so easy, too! 

Aus. Youarenot over just. I would not 
have found out my mistake ; or if I had, 
she'should never have suspected it, ifshe— 

Ros. Eh, well; if she? 

Aus. Let it pass. If it pleases you to 
judge me harshly, be it so. 

Ros. What did she do, that you pause 
over that ‘‘if?”’ 

Aus. I do pause. over it, Rosenp, 
The poor unhappy child is dead. Let y 
cover her fault, as if we drew her wind. 
ing-sheet over. 

Ros. Take care you are not drawing 
the winding-sheet over a lie. If the girl 
is innocent—Messire Austell, you asked 
me the other day how I was not afraid 
to visit the old witch of Penmarch, sus. 
pected as she is of so many crimes. I did 
not answer then; but now I would just 
say that there is something terrible to me 
in the suspicion that thrusts one apart, 
that brands one—. Cain was branded, 
indeed, but by One who knew his guilt, 

Aus. It is terrible—.. (Zurning upon 
her. Heaven help me! Would you 
make me believe I might have wronged 
the child like that ? 

fos. Will you tell me the story? 
Shall I be apt to judge her harshly? «4 

Aus. Why not, if. 7 have judged her 
harshly, as you seem to think? I who 
loved her—. But listen, Rosenn. I can 
trust you with the story, which I thought 
to trust to no living soul. 

fos. You may trust me. 

Aus. ‘Nothing but good of the dead.” 
Poor child! if a wild temptation came to 
her, who shall say that she would actu. 
ally have carried it out to the end? The 
old man, her grandfather, was the cruel- 
est of tyrants to her, Rosenn. 


Ros. Yes; but he was old and help 
less; if she could not love him, she could 
pity him. 

Aus. Did I tell you about him? 

Ros. (Confused.) Did you not? 

Aus. I had forgotten. But he had 


worn out her pity, I suppose. There 
was a bowl of coffee spilt on the hearth, 
in the death-chamber—none of it had 
been given; death stepped in between. 
But there was laudanum in the coffee—. 

fos. And nobody but this Madelon 
of yours in the sick chamber ? 
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Aus. Only Madelon and the old man’s 
dson, whose unwilling tale to me 
this was. Madelon’s cousin, who before 
this happened would have married her, 
had not the grandfather—well, offered 
her to me. 

Ros. Truly, she was not going a-beg- 
ging! And you accepted her? 

Aus. Spare me that sneer, Rosenn. 
I ‘accepted her,”’ if you choose to call it 
so, before the will was read, which showed 
that she, and not Seth Norris, the grand- 
son, was the old man’s chosen heir. I 
accepted her,” if you choose to call it 
so, because the poor little, friendless, 
wilful girl had been a pet and plaything 
of mine always, and I knew then of no 
better love than mine for her. 

Ros. Yet you believed the first evil 
whisper against her! 

Aus. I believed her own admission. 

Ros. Her own admission ? 

Aus. In such a case, silence is ad- 
mission. When I taxed her with the 
story, she did not deny it; she had not 
one word to say. 

Ros, Has it never occurred to you 
that the girl might have been too sorely 
wounded by your doubt to have the heart 
to defend herself ? 

Aus. No one would have been so 
mad. Who could keep silence under 
such a charge? 

Ros. You may be right, you who 
knew this Madelon so well. She must 
have had lead in the head, must have 
been cool and wise, that you should have 
such confidence in her being calm enough 
to defend herself if innocent. 

Aus. Calm? Cool? But Madelon 
Was a passionate little creature, impetuous 
and wayward— 

Ros. (dnterrupts.) Ah! 

Aus. Will you tell me just what in 
oe oy makes you think I have wronged 

er 

Ros. (Carelessly.) Ouais! I was 
but talking in the air! To right all the 
Wrongs in the world, that is the sea to 
drink up. And then, when she is guilty 
i every one’s eyes— 

Aus. In every one’s eyes? No, that 
she never was. Only Norris and I knew. 
Norris is dead— 

Ros. That isa pity. He might have 
fallen heir to Madelon. But here come 


the dancers; in good time to exorcise our 
melancholy. 


[VILLAGE DANCE ROUND BONFIRE, WHICH 
1S APPARENTLY LIGHTED; RED AND YEL- 
LOW LIGHTS BURNED BEHIND IT. ROSENN 
AND AUSTELL JOIN IN DANCE. AUSTELL 
IS PRESENTLY DRAWN OUT OF THE RING 
BY A MESSENGER, WHO GIVES HIM A LET- 
TER. AUSTELL COMES TO FRONT OF 
STAGE, SHOWING ASTONISHMENT AND 
CONSTERNATION AS HE READS. | 


[DANCE ENDS ; FIRE SCATTERED ; DANCERS 
GO OFF AS USUAL TO ANOTHER OF 
THE HILLSIDE FIRES. ROSENN COMES 
FORWARD TO AUSTELL. ] 


Ros. Messire Austell— 
Aus. Rosenn, to-night I am of all 
men most miserable. 


[HE GIVES HER LETTER. | 


Ros. A letter? A letter with the 
English postmark. Read it to me, Mes- 
sire Austell: how should I know your 
English ? 

Aus. (Reads.) ‘For the hands of 
Mr. Austell Penrose, these: 


“ DEAR MAISTER AUSTELL :—What I have to 
tell you, ’tis nobbut I just getten a letter from 
Miss Madelon. She will be at home here, back 
at the Priory, most anny day two weeks from 
this. I be to let you know so much; and that if 
so be you’re a mind to learn the truth and right 
a wrong, Miss Madelon will meet you here two 
weeks from this. Tillthen, it be n’t of anny use 
to seek for the quiet place she bides in, with 
friends who have been good to her out of sweet 
charity, though it be little enough claim she had 
on them. : 

‘So no more at present, from’ your humble 
serv’t, LEAH POLWHELL. 

“ P, S._-Miss Madelon were arfe a queer sort, 
Maister Austell, and I hope you’ll none be tak- 
ing a nif at Leah for keeping her secret, as { 
bade to do,” 


Aus. It seems that the deceitful old 
woman has known of Madelon’s being 
alive—her secret, as she calls it—all this 
while. Speak, Rosenn: tell me what I 
must do? 

fos. What do you wish to do, mes- 
sire ? 

Aus. What do I wish to do? My 
darling, my darling, there is only one 
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thing in all the world I wish—to hold 
you fast, as now! 


[SUDDENLY HE LETS HER HANDS FALL. | 


Aus. I think I ama scoundrel, Ros- 
enn. I could find it in my heart to stay 
here—here, with your hands in mine— 
and forget that poor child over there, 
whom it seems I have been wronging all 
these years. 

Ros. Forget her? 

Aus. No, that I could not hope to do. 
But—remorse and you, Rosenn, would 
be nearer heaven to me, than a clear con- 
science without you. 


Ros. As Madelon loved you once, I 
love you now. 
Aus. (Hastily.) The child was a 


mere child: she could not know what 
love was. 

Ros. Then I must take another ex- 
emplar: As you loved her, so I love 
ou. 

Aus. If your love be measured by 
mine to her, then you will prove a traitor 
to me. 

Ros. Ah Ca/ You did not under- 
take to love a ghost. What right had 
she to come back? Ghosts have no busi- 
ness with life. Time cannot stand still 
for them: while they are sleeping, we 
must be living our lives and loving our 
loves. 

Aus. Rosenn, is it true you love me? 

Ros. What, you wish to learn which 
of us two weak women best could bear 
your loss? The question need not ham- 
per you: I shall bear it as well as Made- 
lon; and, I have no doubt, Madelon as 
well as I. 

Aus. You have put your own interpre- 
tation on my words, For meI should 
never have thought of insulting either 
you or you cousin by a question with such 
meaning. But you have answered my 
question. 

fos. Answered it? 

Aus. Clearlyenough. A woman does 
not think scorn of a man, and love him 
too. 

Ros. You are angry with me, Messire 
Austell; and that is very convenient to 
you, for now you can go back to your lit- 
tle Madelon, and cry a good Peccavi, and 
be forgiven. 


[HE TURNS AWAY. ] 


Ros. And you will be saying to your 
little Madelon, as I told you all lovers do; 
‘¢T never loved any but you.” 

Aus. I will go to Madelon. But] 
shall tell her the truth. 

Ros. Do you think the girl will be s9 
greedy for the husk of love with the heart 
eaten out of it? 

Aus. Rosenn, if I have wronged that 
poor child—and I think she would never 
come back, after all these years, unless it 
had been so—it would be cruelty, the 
most monstrous, to leave her appeal un- 
answered and not go to her. Your 
woman’s heart surely could not counsel 
that. 

Ros. My woman’s heart! My wo- 
man’s heart might chance to ache a little 
for myself—and you ! 

Aus. If you loved me, Rosenn, your 
heart would ache less for my pain than for 
my baseness if I were to barter my con- 
science for your love. 

Ros. Nevertheless, I prophesy that the 
very hour appointed for your meeting 
with Madelon, will find you with me! 

Aus. You can laugh— 

Ros. Why should I make a pretense 
of grieving? When I know—I know— 
that in that very hour when you should 
be with Madelon, you will be with me! 


[AUSTELL WRINGS HER HANDS, AND FLINGS 
THEM FROM HIM, TURNING SHARPLY 
AWAY. | 


Aus. Farewell. 
Ros. Au revoir, aurevoir ! (Triumph 
antly.) 


[EXIT AUSTELL, WITHOUT TURNING. SHE 
STANDS LOOKING AFTER HIM; THEN 
FACES FRONT, CLASPING HER HANDS. ] 


Ros. It was hard, hard! But what 
other way was there of making quite, quite 
sure? Suppose he had not gone? (She 
casts herself down on the bank.) 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 
Scene IIT: Room in Penrose Priory, 


Cornwall. Old Leah, and Rosenn as 
Madelon. 
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Ros. Leah, is itnot late? Do you think 
Austell has put off coming until to-morrow? 

Leah. Eh, let the victual waste to- 
day, and look for’im to-morn? He'll 
come! But I don’t see why Maister 
Austel! ha’n’t a wife to bring along wi’en. 
He were just the kind to be caught and 
made a fool of. 

Ros. Poor Austell ! 

Le. Sohe is ‘‘ poor Austell,’’ in more 
ways than one. He’ll not only ha’ to 
give up the property to you, but he’ll 
think he’ll ha’ to marry ’ee; and it be 
my belief he don’t care to do either. 

Ros. Hark, Leah! Do you not hear 
wheels? (Goes to window.) 

Le. (Looking too.) It’s his mother 
wien. I’dnone ha’ thought Maister Aus- 
tell that cowardly, that he’d hide ahind 
his mother’s petticoats. It’s a queer 
thing to me, a man ’Il be that brave he’ll 
stand up to be shot at, and then he’ll turn 
coward at the sight of a mere maid like 
you. I’dstand upand besaucy, if I were 
you. But I'll goand open the door to ’en. 


[EXIT LEAH. ROSENN BLOWS OUT LIGHT, 
AND SITS IN SHADOW. ENTER AUSTELL. ] 


Aus. Madelon? Madelon, where have 
you been all this time? What induced 
you to disappear and make us all so 
wretched about you? 

Ros. (Not moving to greet him.) Is 
it you, Cousin Austell? And would you 
have had me to stay to live out a life of 
penitence in the old convent here, as one 
who could have committed a murder ? 
(With a mocking laugh.) Have you been 
$0 very unhappy about me? Could you 
find no one to comfort you ? 

Aus. One cannot feel comfort in the 
fear of having been unjust. 

Ros. Must one return from the dead 
to make one repent of an injustice? Or 
is it simply that we grow wiser with 
years? For myself, I am free to confess I 
have. The Madelon of to-day is not so 
reckless of the stain of suspicion, as the 
Madelon of that day of the poor old man’s 
funeral. 

Aus. Madelon,I cannot conceive what 
could have put it into your head to per- 
mit me to believe you guilty even of the 
wish to harm the old man. You were not 
usually so patient under a wrong. 


Ros. But how could I hope to right 
it? A weak girl in the unscrupulous 
hands: of Seth Norris. He threatened 
me, and tried to force me into a 
promise of marriage; for, as he said, 
no one would believe me if he chose 
to testify against me. But I laughed 
at his threats at first; what did I fear, 
if Austell Penrose had sworn to take care 


of me? 
Aus. Madelon— 
Ros. It was a false oath, cousin, be- 


cause it was half-hearted. So when you 
misunderstood my very own words, inter- 
preting them by what Seth Norris had 
taught you, I said: ‘If this is a man’s 
love, I do not care to have it.’’ 

Aus. Madelon— 

Ros. AndsolI wentaway. And now 
we have done with the past, cousin; with 
suspicions and confessions. 

Aus. Not yet. Madelon, will you be 
a more patient listener than when last we 
talked together in this room? Madelon, 
if I have again done you an injury, be- 
lieve me it was unwillingly. 

Ros. Then do not mention it. If I 
were dead to you all these years, I have 
no claim on them. 

Aus. I have been to Brittany to see 
your kindred. Perhaps you do not know 
you have a grandmother living there, and 
(hesttatingly) a cousin. 

Ros. (Drawing farther back into the 
shadow.) What is she like, this cousin ? 

Aus. A little like you; or, rather, a 
little like what you used to be—for I 
hardly see you now in this dim room. 

Ros. Of course, she is much hand- 
somer. 

[AUSTELL IS SILENT. | 


Ros. Isshe as good as she is pretty ? 
The stories usually run in that way. Why 
did you not bring her with you? As your 
bride— 

Aus. (Slowly.) You are far too hasty 
in your conclusions. You are right in 
your surmise that I loved your cousin, I 
thought I was free to— 

Ros. Why do you use the past tense ? 
Have you ceased to love her? 

Aus. (Shortly.) .I shall do my best 
to. You must give metime. A year or 
two, perhaps, and then— 

Ros. And then you will come back 
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and fall in love with me? Is that your 
meaning, Cousin Austell ? 

Aus. You must be reasonable, Mad- 
elon. You scarcely understand how 
strong a case against you my seeming de- 
sertion and your disappearance would be, 
for, though Norris’ story never was 
known, a vague sense of something wrong 
had gotten abroad on the day of the 
funeral. If I marry you now that I have 
found you— 

Ros. (Passionately.) How royal you 
men are! You have only to stretch the 
sceptre of your name to us, and we are 
safe. 


Aus. My desire is to do what is best 
for you. You cannot trust me? 
fos. Ineverything but this one thing 


of our marrying. So we will wait until 
you can say to me: ‘‘I love you as well 
as I loved Rosenn.”’ 

Aus. As well as Rosenn ! 


[AUSTELL WALKS AWAY, TO MASTER HIM- 
SELF ; THEN COMES BACK QUIETLY. ] 


Aus. Ihave your answer, then? 

Res. Yes. Am I asking too much? 
Come; while we are waiting, let us go 
and see your mother. 


[SHE ADVANCES OUT OF THE SHADOW. HE 
STARTS, AND PASSES HIS HAND ACROSS 
HIS EYES. | 


Ros. (Laughing.) Am I all awry, 
and not fit for Mrs. Penrose to see ? 


Aus. You have grown wonderfully 
like Rosenn. 
Ros. So wonderfully like, that you 


cannot tell the difference ? You must not 
make love to me for my cousin. 


The Lady of Shalott, 
THREE TABLEAUX. 


Stage with mirror across right-hand 
corner, up-stage lights, etc., so arranged 
that mirror refiects figures passing across 
left-hand corner down-stage, so that audi- 
ence can see the reflections in the glass, 
but not the figures themselves: left-hand 
corner arranged to represent window. 
Some verses of Tennyson's Lady of Sha- 


[AUSTELL STILL DAZED. SHE STRIKES 4 
MATCH, AND LIGHTS THE CANDLEs; 
THEN FACES ROUND ON HIM GAILY,] 


Ros. The grandmother is well, and 
sends you her love—which Rosenn did 
not, for she said you would be with her 
at the very hour when you ought to be 
with Madelon. 


[AUSTELL STILL STANDS ALOOF. MADELON 
PUTS OUT HER HANDS DEPRECATINGLY. | 


Ros. Don’t youunderstand, Austell? If 
Rosenn has done wrong, Madelon is sorry, 


[AUSTELL CATCHES HER HANDS.] 


Aus. Rosenn—Rosenn— 
Ros. Not Madelon? 
Aus. Not Madelon. Madelon wasachild: 
she could not give me what I ask. ButI 
think Rosenn could give me a little love? 


fos, You must ask Madelon. 
[SHE FREES HERSELF, STANDING DEMURELY [ 
BEFORE HIM. | 
Ros. Rosenn has nothing to give, 


which Madelon did not bring her. 

Aus. You mean— 

fos. That Madelon never took back 
her gifts, such as they were: if any she 
gave you were worth the keeping, then 
you have it now. [ 


[ENTERS LEAH AND MRS, PENROSE—SHOWS 
ASTONISHMENT. TABLEAU. ] 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


[THE END. ] 


lott sung (or recitea) off stage, singer 
concealed. Costumes of King Arthur's 
time. 

TABLEAU I, 


[LADY OF SHALOTT UP-CENTRE AT HER 
LOOM, WEAVING THE PICTURES IN Tas 
MIRROR: ‘fA TROOP OF DAMSELS GLAD ; 
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‘6, CURLY SHEPHERD LAD;”’ ‘‘ Two 
YOUNG LOVERS’’ PASS SUCCESSIVELY, 
AND ARE REFLECTED IN MIRROR, WHILE 
THE CURTAIN RISES AND FALLS DURING 
THE SINGING OF THE TWO FOLLOWING 
VERSES: ] 


«“ There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web of colors gay. 
She has heard a whisper say 
A curse is on her, if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


« And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear— 
There she sees the highway near, 

Winding down to Camelot, 
Come market-girls in cloaks of red— 
Come two young lovers lately wed— 
‘I am half sick of shadows,’ said 

The Lady of Shalott.” 


TaBLEAu II. 


[SIR LANCELOT PASSING IS REFLECTED IN 
MIRROR.—THE LADY OF SHALOTT HAS 
TURNED TO LOOK AT HIM, INSTEAD OF 
HIS SHADOW—LOOM IS OVERTURNED ; 
AND MIRROR DAUBED ACROSS, TO REP- 
RESENT CRACK—LADY OF SHALOTT’S 
ATTITUDE EXPRESSES ‘‘ THE CURSES IS 
COME UPON ME.’’ ] 


[CURTAIN RISES AND FALLS DURING FOL- 
LOWING TWO VERSES, SUNG BEHIND 
SCENES : ] 


“A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves ; 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight forever kneeled 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field 
Beside remote Shalott. 


‘* She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web, and floated wide ; 
The mirror cracked from side to side; 
‘ The curse is come upon me!’ cried ~ 
The lady of Shalott.” 


TABLEAU III, 


[A BARGE DRAGGED ASHORE, THE DEAD 
LADY OF SHALOTT LYINGIN If. ‘‘ KNIGHT 
AND BURGHER, LORD AND DAME,’’ GATH- 
ERED ROUND, LOOKING AT HER, AND AT 
THE PROW, WHEREON THEY READ HER 
NAME, ‘‘ THE LADY OF SHALOTT.”’ 


[CURTAIN RISES AND FALLS DURING THREE 
FOLLOWING VERSES: ] 


“‘ Lying robed in snowy white, 

That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot. 
And ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing, in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


“Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

A corpse, between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharves they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


«Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they crossed themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot. 

But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, ‘ She has a lovely face; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott,’” 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


[THE END. ] 
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A Summer Frolic. 
BY BROWNIE. 

HAT are you ‘‘ What in the world are you marrying 
thinking Fred for, Madge?’ 
about, ‘« Really, Katherine, that is a hard ques. 
Madge ?”’ tion for me to answer; I suppose because 

‘‘T was_ he asked me, and it was necessary for m 

thinking,’’ to marry some one. ‘ 
and the ‘¢ Why necessary ?”’ 
speaker ‘‘Don’t you intend to marry?’ said 
threw her Madge, opening wide her eyes. 
hands over ‘« Perhaps so, but not for that reason.” 
her head with ‘¢ What one, then ?”’ 





a yawn, then, 
with a merry little laugh, ‘‘ I was think- 
ing what fun it is all going to be.’””, And 
she gazed placidly and admiringly at the 
pretty little slippered feet nestling on the 
hassock. ‘‘I am awfully afraid I will 
give myself away, though I never dreamed 
it would be so hard to pose for a-poor 
teacher, off for a little vacation.” 

‘« Yes, I thought last night you were 
going to give us away, when Mr. Larned 
asked if you taught in the city.”’ 

, They both laughed merrily. 
ta‘‘ Wasn’t it funny? I was so totally un- 
prepared, and did not know what to say.”’ 

‘You did very well, after the first 
second, but I must confess I was a little 
scared.”’ 

‘«T wonder if he suspected anything,’’ 
said Madge. 

‘¢I think not, but we will have to be 
very careful, my role is not so hard, that 
of a friend who desired rest and quiet, 
after nursing asick friend ; I wish, though, 
I had taken some other.”’ 

‘* We cannot change or I would offer to 
do so, for I am mightily afraid I will not 
succeed ; it was such fun last night when 
Mr. Larned asked me if I knew any of the 
Lewis family, to refer him to you, when 
I am engaged to Fred, and say I thought 
you did, but he must not expect poor teach- 
ers to know society people.”’ 

‘« Has Fred any idea where you are?”’ 

‘No, I told him I thought it would be 
good for us both not tosee or hear of each 
other for a time; as we are to be married 
in the fall, it would be a pity to get tired 
of each other before that time, afterwards 
it will not matter so much.” 


Katherine’s face flushed a bright scar- 
let, as she replied, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

‘¢T think marriage is a very sacred and 
solemn thing, and before I would promise 
to live with one person all my life, and 
take those vows, I would like to feel that 
he is in some degree necessary to my hap- 
piness.”’ 

‘‘Why, Katherine, is it possible you 
are so romantic? I never thought it of 
you. So you would marry for love?” 

‘¢T would at least have some congeni- 
ality of thought and feeling between the 
man I married and myself.” 

‘¢Well, Iam sure I have—the mighty 
dollar. Fred is rich, and so am I, but 
not rich enough to marry a poor man, or 
even one moderately well off. As Fred’s 
wife, I can live quite luxuriously.” 

‘¢So, Madge, you are marrying him for 
his bank account ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, if you choose to put it that way, 
I suppose so, yes; and,”’ she continued 
laughing, ‘‘ I do not know of a more solid 
basis for happiness. Money will keep me 
pretty, and bright, and attractive, so he 
need not be ashamed of the head of his 
establishment; I reckon he will be at the 
Club most of the time, and we need not 
bore each other.” 

‘¢ We will not be ready for supper, at 
this rate,’’ said Katherine, rising, ‘‘I hope 
the other people in the house are going to 
be agreeable.’’ 

‘‘ Well, if they are not, we can enter- 
tain each other; don’t it seem funny to 
put on such a plain little dress ?”’ 

Katherine laughed ; ‘I think it is very 
nice not to have to dress so much, and am 
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going to be quite fond of my ginghams 
and mulls.’’ 

And well she might be, for her full 
length mirror in her richly appointed 
room in the city from which she came, 
had never reflected a more bewitching 
yision, than this little glass did as she 
smiled in it before going down stairs. 
Madge Starling and her friend Katherine 
Lee, had determined to have a little fun 
thisseason, in their own way ; and though 
Mrs. Starling opposed her daughter, and 
said everything she could to put a stop to 
it, as her father, who thought Madge was 
perfect and ought to have all she wanted, 
said he was willing, provided Katherine 
would go also, Madge had, as usual, her 
own way. Mrs. Lee was a widow, and 
preferred staying in her comfortable home 
during the hot months, frequently travel- 
ing in the fall and winter, but she was 
quite willing that Katherine should go to 
the country and spend a month or so as 
she pleased ; and asfor keeping the secret 
Mrs. Lee was both able and willing to do 
that. Madge was a little afraid her mother 
would let it leak out, but there was noth- 
ing to do but beg her to be careful, and 
not let any one know, and trust her as 
best they could. ‘‘ Of course, Madge,”’ 
she said, ‘* you are going to tell Fred ?”’ 
Now Fred was just the one of all others, 
Madge was mot going to tell. ‘No, 
mother, it would not be fair to Katherine, 
we have given this month to each other, 
and have determined not to tell any one, 
there must be no exceptions ; Fred might 
take it into his head tocomeand see us, and 
then all would’ be spoiled.” It was very 
hard to make Mrs. Starling promise not 
to tell Fred, but at last she did, and the 
friends triumphantly went to spend their 
month or six weeks, or as long as they 
found it pleasant, in the country by them- 
selves, to find all the experiences they 


. could, and which were going to be so dif- 


ferent from their town ones. 

‘* Who are those ladies that went up to 
your house yesterday, Larned ?”’ 

‘Princesses, in disguise, I told aunty; 
the tall, stately one, with dark hair and 
eyes, is a Miss Madge Phillips (the girls 
had kept their christian names, and forsur- 
names had taken their middle ones) and 
the fair haired one with blue eyes, a Miss 
Katherine Harding, I only saw them fora 


few moments last night, as I had to go to 
the office to fix those papers for to-day, 
but it seemed to me that their names 
ought to be reversed, for the tall one is as 
full of fun as possible, apparently, while 
thelittle one is rather dignified and harder, 
I should judge, to become acquainted 
with.” 

‘‘T hope they are going to stay some 
time ?”’ 

‘¢T really don’t know, one is a teacher 
and off for a little holiday, the other has 
been nursing a sick friend during the win- 
ter, and just wantsto rest: you must come 
up soon and call, aunty told me to ask 
you ; let it be this evening.’’ | 

‘‘Thank you, I will if they are poor 
folks like myself; I thought they weresome 
city swells, in that case I am not visiting, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘ Well, good-morning, we will look for 
you then.”’ 

Evening came, and Madge and Kather- 
ine who had passed a quiet day reading, 
lolling and eating candy, with which they 
were well supplied, dressed for an early 
tea and went down on the piazza to wait 
until the bell rang. ‘‘I declare I am 
hungry,’’ said Madge, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
I have eaten steadily, when not asleep, 
all the day ; what a delicious dinner we 
had, everything was cooked and served 
so well. Here comes Miss Larned.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid you have had a very stu- 
pid day,’’ she said, approaching. 

‘¢No,”’ replied Katherine, ‘I think we 
enjoyed the rest thoroughly, but we will 
not be so lazy every day.” 

‘« One always feels tired and sleepy the 
first few days in a new place I think,” 
said Madge. 

‘Yes, they are very apt to, and it is 
best to give way to it; well, just make 
yourselves at home and as comfortable as 
possible,’’ said the dear old lady, as she 
moved softly on to see if everything was 
in order before the tea bell was rung. 

‘¢ What a dear old thing she is,”’ burst 
from Madge, ‘‘she seems so real, not a 
bit like us.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Katherine, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I feel quite real.” 

There happened to be only two other 
boarders in this quiet country home this 
season, two elderly ladies, one of whom 
spent most of her time in her room—and 
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the other out of it. They were sisters, but 
as Madge said, after being there a few 
days, appreciated each other best at a dis- 
tance. After tea Mr. and Miss Larned 
and the two girls sat on the porch and 
talked. 

-* Are you fond of teaching, Miss Phil- 
lips?” 

‘« Not specially,”’ replied Madge, ‘* but 
then I am naturally lazy, and enjoy most 
of all doing nothing.”’ 

‘«Jack,’’ said the old lady, ‘here 
comes Will Smith.”’ 

‘¢Yes, he told me this morning he 
would come up if possible, to call on the 
ladies this evening.” 

“ He is one of my favorites, and a rare 
man.”’ 

‘¢That is high praise, Miss Larned,’ 
said Katherine. 

By this time the young man had reached 
the steps and greeting Miss Larned ina 
courteous and warm-hearted way, turned 
as she introduced him to ‘‘ Miss Phillips 
and Miss Harding, who had come merely 
as boarders, but whom she hoped would 
leave as friends.’’ 

‘*T do not think there is any doubt 
about that,’”’ said Madge, in her pretty 
way. Madge was always a surprise, she 
looked so tall and stately that persons 
were prepared to find her dignified and 
distant, while on the contrary she was 
ready to meet you two-thirds of the way, 
and with the slightest encouragement to 
come most of the other third—that was, if 
she liked you; butif she did notshe socom- 
pletely ignored you, that as far as she was 
concerned you did not exist. Katherine 
was the dignified one, but she was really 
warmer hearted than Madge, and though 
more reserved in her manner much more 
loving. Mr. Smith seated himself near 
Miss Larned, and at first most of his con- 
versation was addressed to her, but before 
very long they were all talking and laugh- 
ing together as if they were already friends. 
Presently Miss Larned got up, saying she 
must go and look after ‘‘ Miss Hetty,”’ 
who was not very well this evening. 

‘¢Where is Miss Sarah?’’ asked Mr. 
Smith. 

‘¢ She usually goes out in the evening 
for a little walk.” 

‘And in the morning and afternoon 
too,’”’ said Mr. Smith laughing, ‘‘ I know 


of no one I meet more constantly ; she 
must be training for a walking match,” 

‘¢ See, Katherine,’’ said Madge laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ what is to be said of us when we 
begin to scour this lovely country.” 

‘¢ Let us go with you, Miss Phillips, 
and then we cannottalk,’’ said Mr. Larned, 

‘¢ Very well, we are thinking of going 
to the top of that hill yonder to see the 
sun rise to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘¢Certainly, Miss Phillips, we will 
think of joining you.” 

Madge burst out laughing, ‘I will wait 
for you to propose the next expedition,” 

‘*T propose, then, that we have an early 
tea to-morrow and go up that same hill, 
which is not quite so near as you think for, 
and see the sun set ; there is a magnificent 
view and I think you will enjoy it.”’ 

‘But will it not put your aunt out to 
have an early tea?” 

Katherine almost started, it was some- 
thing so entirely new to hear Madge 
speaking of giving any one else trouble. 

‘*No, aunty will not mind, I think all 
she really cares for is to give people pleas- 
ure.” 

The moon rose while they were sitting 
there and flooded the whole place with 
her soft beautiful light, and the conversa- 
tion grew quieter, and sentiment crept in, 
as under such circumstances it will. 
Strangely enough Madge was the one to 
start it. 

‘¢I do wonder what we are all made 
for,’’ she suddenly said. 

‘¢To love one another, we are told,” 
Mr. Smith quickly replied. 

‘‘T am afraid a great many of us do not 
fulfil our mission in life then.” 

‘‘We all love some one, though not 
every one,” said Katherine. 

‘**No one is so accursed by fate, 
quoted Mr. Larned. ‘‘Is that your be- 
lief, too, Miss Harding ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I do not see why we should sup- 
pose any one else is so much worse off 
than ourselves; but sometimes the wrong 
people love each other.” 

‘No, it is not that,’’ said Miss Larned, 
who had just come out and paused a mo- 
ment on her way to the kitchen. ‘It 1s 
that they love each other the wrong way.” 

‘¢ Aunty is right,’”’ said Mr. Larned, as 
she passed on. ‘As she always is,” his 
friend added. They talked for a long time 
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and then Katherine rising said: ‘‘ Come, 
Madge, itis surely time for us to retire.”’ 

«Yes,’’ said Madge, slowly rising. ‘I 
suppose it is, but it is so lovely here one 
hates to say good-night to it all.” 

Days passed on, they had gone to see 
the sunset from the top of the hill, and 
had taken many other expeditions; and 
the quartette were fast becoming friends, 
real friends, indeed I must say the quin- 
tette, for dear Miss Larned was beloved 
of all. ‘‘Aunty,’’ as Madge one day 
called her, and then blushed scarlet as 
she saw the gleam in Jack Larned’s eyes 
—and blushed deeper too, as that old lady 
tenderly kissing her said, ‘‘1 wish you 
would call me that, dear, it sounds very 
sweet and natural from you.”’ 

Madge and Jack were generally to- 
gether, and Katherine and Tom Smith. 
Katherine was troubled that she was de- 
ceiving them all, she knew how he felt 
about rich girls and poor men; indeed, 
she knew how he felt about most things, 
and it grieved her that she was deceiving 
him. Madge also was troubled, but 
would only laugh when Katherine said, 
she felt so mean and was sure she could 
not keep it up much longer. 

‘‘Well, it is almost time for us to go,”’ 
said Madge, one morning ; ‘‘ we have been 
here five weeks, and mamma is beginning to 
be very urgent in her letters for my return ; 
she said I promised to go to the Springs for 
a few weeks anyhow, and that Fred is 
there and is quite attentive to some Miss 
Bolling or Miss some one else; I never 
think of him but as a money bag; it never 
occurs to me that he is a man.” 

Katherine stood at the widow musing— 
“Madge,’’ she said, suddenly turning, ‘‘I 
am sick and tired of this, we can only 
release each other from the vow we made 
not to betray who we are and I fully and 
heartily release you, and want you to do 
the same thing for me.”’ 

‘Oh, Katherine, no, Ihave not the 
courage. ‘They will despise us.’ 

‘*T have not the courage to live this way 
any longer,’’ said Katherine, ‘‘ and if you 
refuse, will leave to-morrow; I cannot 
stand it a day longer.” And her face 
crimsoned as she thought of Mr. Smith 
Saying to her that morning how he ‘ de- 

spised deceit,’’ and afterwards, how 
“happy he had been this summer,’’ and 


asking her if he might continue the ac- 
quaintance which had ripened into friend- 
ship; might he write to her when she 
went home? and might he go to see her 
some day? She was thankful that they 
had been interrupted then, for she simply 
could not have borne it much longer. 
Suddenly Madge threw herself on the bed 
and burst into tears. 

‘‘Why, Madge, darling, what is the 
matter? You must not give way like this, 
just determine to be brave and let us con- 
fess, I think they will forgive us; and oh, 
Madge, I cannot bear it.’’ 

‘« Very well,’’ sobbed Madge, ‘‘ how 
shall we do it?” 

That evening they were to row over to 
the little island, take books and work and 
spend several hours. They decided that 
would be a good time, and that they would 
tell them before they left there—and Miss 
Larned before they went. So going down 
stairs, after Madge had bathed the traces 
of tears from her face, they asked Miss 
Larned if she would not come up to their 
room for a little while, they had some- 
thing to tell her and did not want to be 
interrupted. Miss Larned was a little 
alarmed at seeing their troubled faces but 
said ‘‘ yes,’’ and went with them imme- 
diately. _ Katherine installed her in a 
comfortable chair, and she and Mage sat 
on stools beside her. 

‘‘Aunty,’’ said Madge, burying her head 
in her lap, ‘‘ Katherine and I have a con- 
fession to make to you. We were so tired 
of everything and of everybody in our 
set (Miss Larned started), that we deter- 
mine to try and have a little fun, and 
never thought about it being wrong, my 
name is Madge Phillips Starling.” 

‘‘And mine,” said Katherine, ‘‘ Kath- 
erine Harding Lee.”’ 

‘‘And we are both rich, society girls,’’ 
burst out Madge. 

‘¢My poor boys!’ was all Miss Larned 
said. There was silence in the room for 
a moment, that seemed almost like a cen- 
tury, and then Miss Larned taking Madge’s 
face between her dear soft old hands, 
turned it to her and looking into the 
beautiful eyes said, ‘‘I have heard of you, 
you are the heiress, Miss Madge Starling, 
who is engaged to Mr. Fred Lewis.” 

Madge just threw the dear old hands 
away, and springing to her feet exclaimed, 
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‘¢T am Madge Lee, the heiress, but I will 
not be engaged to Fred Lewis another 
day.” 

rf Why ?”’ said the old lady, coolly. 

‘* Because, because,’’ she faltered, then 
drawing herself up proudly, ‘‘I do not 
love him, Miss Larned.”’ 

‘¢ Well, did you not know that when 
you came here? And are you engaged ?”’ 
turning to Katherine. 

‘¢No, I am not, but that does not make 
it any better for me or worse for Madge, 
dear Miss Larned ; will you not believe 
the whole thing was done merely as a 
joke? We never thought of hurting any- 
one, or,’’ she said slowly with a vivid blush 
mantling her cheeks, ‘‘ of being hurt.’’ 

‘‘T presume this is not a secret you 
have confided to me, young ladies? I am 
at liberty to speak of it, and while you 
are here I suppose you will appear in your 
true characters.”’ 

They had never thought of Miss Larned 
taking it in this way ; but the dear lady 
was tenderly attached to Mr. Smith and 
devoted to her nephew, and she knew 
what a blow it would be for them. 

‘«Of course, Miss Larned,’’ said Madge 
coolly, you are at liberty to say what you 
please.” And going to the widow she 
looked steadily down the road. Just then 
Mr. Smith appeared. 

‘Are you not ready?’”’ he called. ‘It 
is time for us to be going; Jack and I 
have been waiting for you for the last half 
hour.” 

‘«T believe we have given it up,’”’ she 
said in a cold tone, ‘‘I do not care to go, 
and doubt if Katherine does.’’ 

Mr. Smith looked surprised. ‘‘ May I 
see Miss Katherine?’ he asked, quietly. 

‘‘Certainly,” said Katherine, appearing 
at the window, ‘‘I will come right down.”’ 
Miss Larned, will you not pardon us? We 
meant no harm,”’ said Katherine, going up 
to the lady who was still sitting in the 
chair. 

She looked up as Katherine spoke. 
‘¢You ‘meant no harm,’ but my boys.”’ 

‘‘T am going down now to tell Mr. 
Smith about it, and if he is not angry, 
will you promise not to be?”’ 

Just then Madge swayed and fell for- 
ward, Katherine sprang to catch her but 
too late, and she fell, striking her head 
against the corner of the heavy table ; 


they picked her up and laid her tenderly 
on the bed, then, while Miss Larned 
bathed her face and wiped the blood 
away from the cut on her head, Katherine 
flew down stairs and told them that 

had fainted and in falling had cut her 
head, and would they not go as quickly 
as possible for the doctor. Jack was off 
in a second, and Katherine hurried back 
upstairs. The doctor said that is was 
nothing serious, but had just escaped it; 
as it was, keep her quiet and she would 
be all right in a day or so, Soon after he 
went, and while Miss Larned was attend- 
ing to the sick girl, Katherine went down, 
and telling them she wanted to speak to 
them both, told them what they had told 
to Miss Larned. Jack immediately rose 
and ieft the room, and Katherine turned 
to go, saying, ‘‘ Do not think unkindly of 
us, we only meant to have a little frolic.” 
The man looked at her with such un ear- 
nest, steady gaze, that she could not go— 


‘‘And you are rich,’’ he said, ‘the 


wealthy Miss Lee ?”’ 

‘‘T have money, but I am Katherine 
Harding,” she said ; ‘‘still, I may be very 
poor,’’ she added, softly. 

‘*What do you mean?” and he took 
her hand in his; then dropping it quickly, 
‘*T beg your pardon, when do you leave, 
Miss Lee?” 

‘As soon as Madge is able,”’ she replied, 
but her face turned pale as he bowed and 
left the room. 

Much to the surprise of every one, 
Madge came down the next evening. 

‘There is no use talking about it,” she 
said to Katherine, ‘*I am well enough to 
go down, and I am going. Besides, I do 
not see why every one should make this 
fuss because we are rich instead of poor. 
I wish I had not been such a goose as to 
faint.” 

When Madge went down, Miss Larned 
and her nephew were sitting in the parlor. 
He sprang up and bowed low, as he rolled 
a chair forward for her. 

‘‘Are you not going to shake hands?” 
she said. 

**T expect,’’ said Miss Larned, ‘‘he 
feels as if he ought to be presented to 
Miss Starling, the fiancée of his old 
college mate, Fred Lewis.”’ 

‘*No,”’ Jack said, slightly paling, ‘there 
is no occasion for that.’’ 
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“And, though I am Madge Phillips 
Starling, 1 am not Mr. Lewis’ or any 
other man’s fiancée,’’ she said, with a 
prilliant blush, and sinking gracefully into 
the easy chair. 

Miss Larned looked up. 

“ Why—” 

«Now, aunty, please don’t scold. I 
know we have been naughty, but we did 
not mean to be, and you must not be cross 

‘Well, I must go and see about supper,” 
and the good lady left the room. Madge 
played nervously with her handkerchiet ; 

ack walked over to her— 

‘When did you break your engagement 
off with Mr. Lewis ?”’ 

‘This morning.” 

«Why did you do it?’”’ 

“Really,’”’ said Madge, trying to speak 
haughtily, ‘‘ I do not see why you should 
be interested in the matter.’’ 

“T will tell you,”” he replied, huskily, 
because I love you.” 

Oh,whata light flooded Madge’s face, as 
for a second she shyly lifted her eyes to his. 

And now that Madge was happy, she 


could not stand Katherine’s pale face, and* 


a day or so afterwards told Jack she 
thought Mr. Smith was behaving very 
badly, and that he must at least come to 
see them before they left, which would be 
ina few days. So two evenings after, as 
they were all sitting on the piazza, Jack 
appeared with Mr. Smith. Katherine was 
looking very lovely, in a simple mull; as 
for an instant Tom held her hand in his, 
he felt it tremble. Miss Larned soon 
went into the parlor with a neighbor who 
called; Madge and Jack strolled off, and 
Tom and Katherine were left alone. 

“Tcan scarcely realize we have been 
here six weeks,” said Katherine, ‘‘though 
In some ways it seems longer,’’ she added, 
musingly. 
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‘«When do you leave?” he asked. 

‘¢ Day after to-morrow.” 

‘*T expect you will be glad to lay aside 
your assumed rdéle, and step back into 
society again.’’ 

Katherine did not reply. 

‘Will you not?” he asked, rather 
impatiently. 

**No,’’ she answered, slowly turning 
her beautiful face towards him. 

There was silence between them for a 
moment. 

‘*You told me last week I might write 
to you—might call to see you in your 
home. Does Miss Lee grant the per- 
mission Katherine Harding did?”’ 

‘* Yes, surely; I am I, whether Kather- 
ine Harding or Lee,”’ 

There was another silence between 
them ; then he rose— 

‘*T think I had better go,’’ he said, 
and extended his hand. 

Katherine rose, and calling all her pride 
to aid her in this hour, gave him her hand, 
saying the others would regret not seeing 
him again. As he clasped her warm, 
trembling hand in his, the man broke 
down. 

‘¢On, I cannot, my love, my darling ! 
I vowed no word of it should pass my 
lips, but I love you so! Will you marry 
a man who has little but his love to 
offer ?’’ 

Gently Katherine placed her, other 
hand in his, and he drew her close, close 
to his breast. 

It is not worth while to tell of the 
horror and consternation felt and expressed 
by Mrs. Starling. Mr. Starling, though 
disappointed, gave his consent, which 
became a glad one when he learned to 
know Jack Larned. Tom went home 


with Katherine, and Mrs. Lee said the 
only fault she could find with him was his 
name. 
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Cinder the Chastening; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “ Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


XII. 


BEULAH FORMS A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 





‘)) AX SHER- 
j WOOD and 
Basil had be- 
come warm 
friends dur- 
ing the last 
few weeks, 
and the former 
and his daugh- 
ter Nell were 
found quite 
often at the 
home of the 
Whittingtons. 

Beulah missed the merry young girls 
that she had associated with so long at 
the convent, and she found the compan- 
ionship of the young lady very pleasant. 
One bright afternoon, a few days after 
her meeting with Walter at the Eden 
Musee, she called at the house of her 
young friend, and together they went out 
for a walk. 

‘¢ Nell, do you know where Madison 
Square church is?’’ Beulah asked, with 
seeming carelessness. 

‘¢ Indeed I do,” Nell replied quickly ; 
*¢T have been there several times. Iknow 
why you asked the question.”’ 

Her companion’s face grew rosy, and 
she hastily looked across the street to 
hide her embarrassment. Then, before 
she could form any satisfactory reply, 
Nell continued : 

«You have heard of the lovely singer, 
I know. Every one is going wild over 
her voice.”’ 

‘‘What is her name, Nell?” asked 
Beulah, considerably relieved, for she had 
been thinking of something entirely for- 
eign to a lady singer. 

‘I do not know. She belongs to the 
choir, and sings the most beautiful solos 


imaginable,’’ Nell replied, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘If next Sunday is a bright day, 
we will go over and hear her, if you like.” 

This was just what Beulah desired, butit 
was more from curiosity to see and hear the 
pastor of the church, than from any inter- 
est she felt in the lady who sang so beau- 
tifully. 

That Mr. Sargent was the father of 
Walter was sufficient reason for her desire 
toseehim. ‘‘I shall be delighted to go 
with you,’’ she said heartily. ‘Is the 
minister interesting, or old and prosy?” 

‘¢T amsure I don’t know,”’ replied Nell, 
with the utmost indifference. ‘I do not 
believe that I noticed him at all. I sup- 
pose that he is on an average with other 
men in the city. It is the singing that I 
go to hear; the preaching is a necessary 
penalty that we must endure for the sake 
of the grand music.’’ 

‘Oh, you little sinner!’’ exclaimed 
Beulah, half shocked, and not a little 
amused with the honest words of her com- 
panion. ‘‘I think that a few years of 
convent life would benefit you, Nell; at 
least you would learn to reverence divine 
worship.” 

Nell laughed merrily at the expression 
of face she had caused by speaking of such 
matters with so much levity. 

‘¢ Never mind, Miss Prudence, you will 
think just as I do in less than one year,” 
Nell responded. ‘‘ Real, genuine good 
people are very rare in New York. Of 
course it is different here in Brooklyn. 
We have a Talmadge here, you know.” 

‘¢T know that we are going to be caught 
in a shower if we do not find shelter soon,” 
replied Beulah, glancing up at a dark, 
threatening cloud that had overcast the 
sky. 

‘¢ That’s true,’’ exclaimed Nell. ‘‘ Why 
not go home with me, Beulah ?’”’ 

‘¢Thank you; but it is almost time 
for papa to leave the bank. I believe 
rd I hurry I can reach it before the rain 

alls.’’ 
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‘Well, remember, if it is clear next 
Sunday I shall call early for you; be 
ready. Good-by.” — ; 

With pleasant smiles the young girls 
separated, Beulah walking rapidly toward 
the bank, utterly unconscious of the ad- 
miring glances that followed her. 

‘Hello, dear, did you come in a 
cloud?’’ queried Basil, as he caught sight 
of the bright face as she entered. His 
every word and glance betraying his love 
for his child. 

‘“‘No, indeed. If you takea good look 
at my face you will conclude that I walked, 
and at a rapid gait, to escape the rain,”’ 
was the laughing reply. Then, with a 
mocking gesture of her hand, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Did you instruct our coachman 
to be here promptly at three o’clock ?”’ 

‘Well, hardly. The fact is our coach- 
man has struck for higher wages,’’ replied 
Basil, inthe same tone of irony. ‘‘ I would 
not be at all surprised if you were obliged 
to take a car to day.”’ 

«Not while my horses and buggy are 
so conveniently near, Mr. Whittington,’’ 
said a strong voice directly behind Beulah, 
and turning quickly she looked up into 
the face of the same young man that she 
had met on the elevated railway, and who 
had so kindly given his seat to her a few 
days before. 

‘Thank you, Bert,’’ said Basil. ‘* May 
I have the pleasure of presenting my 
daughter? Mr. Proctor, Miss Whitting- 
ton.” 

‘‘T have been so fortunate as to meet 
Miss Whittington before,’’ said Mr. Proc- 
tor, as he extended his hand and acknowl- 
edged the introduction, ‘‘ although I did 
not dream, at the time, that she was your 
daughter. Iam truly delighted to meet 
you again, Miss Whittington.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Proctor, I have not 
forgotten that you extended a courtesy 
to me at our former meeting,’’ she re- 
plied, blushing at his earnest gaze. ‘‘ Papa, 
I met the gentleman on a car, and he 
gave me his seat, an act of gallantry quite 
unusual in this day of equalization.” 

‘For which he has my thanks,’’ said 
Basil, with a smgle and a bow; then, with 
aslight ring of annoyance in his voice, 
he turned to his daughter and continued, 
“Iam obliged to remain an hour or so 

to balance my books, Beulah. We have 


had a rush of business to-day. You will 
not care to wait so long.” 

‘*There will be no necessity for the 
waiting, Mr. Whittington,” exclaimed 
Bert, promptly. ‘If I may be trusted 
with so precious a charge, I will gladly 
drive Miss Whittington home, providing 
the young lady does not object; my 
horses are at the door.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ replied Basil; ‘‘I am 
sure that I could not trust my child in 
more reliable hands, and if you will be 
so kind I will be greatly obliged.” 

‘¢What does Miss Whittington say? ’”’ 
asked the young man, turning and look- 
ing full upon the lovely face before him. 

‘‘T always think just as papa does,”’ 
was the reply. She could but detect the 
eagerness in the young man’s voice, and 
understood that he would enjoy her com- 
pany, but with girlish hypocrisy she added, 
‘« Perhaps it would be too much trouble.’’ 

Not unnaturally, Proctor thought that 
she was in earnest, and that she really 
feared to trouble him, and all the time 
she was laughing at him. 

‘¢Indeed, Miss Whittington, it will bea 
delight to be of service to you,’’ he said. 
‘*] was just going out, and it will be no 
inconvenience at all.”’ 

Basil could not resist smiling at Bert’s 
eagerness, and at the blushes of Beulah, 
and with a quizzing glance into her face, 
he said : ; 

‘*If you don’t make haste and start 
the sun will be shining and you will lose 
a ride behind Bert’s fine grays, 1 am not 
sure but that the sun is out all ready.” 

‘No retraction, Mr. Whittington,” 
exclamined Mr. Proctor, quickly. ‘‘Re- 
gardless of the state of the weather, if 
Miss Whittington does not refuse, I shall 
take her home behind the grays.” 

‘¢ We are intruding upon papa’s time, 
Mr. Proctor. I am ready to accept your 
kind offer,’’ and smiling back over her 
shoulder at her papa, she followed the 
gentleman from the bank. With all the 
self-possessed gallantry of a society man, 
Bert Proctor handed the young lady toa 
seat in his elegant buggy, then started 
the spirited gray horses off at a dashing 
gait, very much to his companion’s de- 
light. 

‘«Miss Whittington, is it not strange 
that we should meet again?’’ queried 
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Bert, as he drew the horses into a more 
moderate pace. ‘‘ You will pardon me 
if I confess that I have thought many 
times of the young lady who so graciously 
remained standing that her servant might 
be seated, and wondered if I should be so 
fortunate as ever to see her again.’’ 

‘‘ Was there anything unusual in my 
giving a seat to a servant, Mr. Proctor?’”’ 
questioned the girl, looking up in sur- 
prise. ‘* Did I break an established rule 
of society? Although I am just out of 
the convent, and understand compara- 
tively little of society etiquette, yet this 
I know, that my companion was several 
years my senior, and consequently claimed 
my respect, regardless of her social posi- 
tion or her relation to me.” 

These honest words impressed the 
young gentleman, who looked into the 
fair face beside him, and noted its earnest 
expression. 

‘¢Miss Whittington, if your conduct 
was uncommon, it was none the less 
praiseworthy and pleasing,’ he said. 
‘«Were you at the convent long, Miss 
Whittington ?”’ 

‘‘ Twelve years, and I have been out 
but a few weeks. It is not the gloomy, 
dark place that so many imagine it to be, 
but on the contrary it is cheerful and 
bright. I was very happy while there, 
and yet was quite willing to leave it for a 
home with papa. May | ask if you know 
our street and number, Mr. Proctor?” 

He cast his eyes down in sudden con- 
fusion, then looked up, threw back his 
head, and laughed. 

‘¢ Well, no, I do not,” he replied, still 
laughing. ‘‘I had not thought of giving 
you up at all, itseems. Are you anxious 
to reach home? You have not told. me 
how you like my grays.” 

‘¢ They are beauties, really, and I can- 
not express how much I am enjoying my 
ride. You know that ‘It is an ill wind 
that blows no one any good, and fate was 
so kind to me that she emphasized her 
favor with a dash of rain, I believe we are 
going to have another shower, are we not ?”’ 

‘¢ Cruel fate! Why could she not be 
content to let well enough alone ?’’ Bert 
exclaimed, tragically. ‘‘Of course, I 
ought to make haste, and leave you at your 
door before the rain begins to fall again. 
Where shall I drive, Miss Whittington ?’’ 


She gave him the direction without 
meeting his eyes, for somehow his glance 
would bring the blush to her cheek ip 
spite of her greatest effort to appear un 
conscious of his admiration. 

Her home was but a short distance 
from where they were, and her escort soon 
drew his horses up before the door, 

‘¢Why,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ we are almost 
neighbors, and I did not know it,”’ with 
a meaning glance into her face. ‘Alas! 
how near and yet how far Heaven ma 
be to one without his knowledge.”” She 
drew her slender form up proudly, flash- 
ing an indignant look at him as he handed 
her to the sidewalk. 

‘I thank you for your kindness in 
bringing me home, Mr. Proctor, but 1 do 
not like the peculiar language you are 
pleased to use. Do you address other 
ladies in that manner, and do they appear 
to enjoy such broad flattery ?’’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Whittington, if I 
have offended in the first hour of our 
acquaintance, for truly I am desirous of 
impressing you favorably,’’ he said, with 
an honest ring in his voice that was in- 
disputable. ‘‘I shall not transgress in 
like manner again ; but, perhaps, you may 
not accord me with an opportunity ; may 
I call upon you, Miss Whittington? You 
should grant me an opportunity to redeem 
myself, at least. I am sure that you would 
not be so cruel as to deny me that pleasure, 
although I may have deserved your cen- 
sure.’’ 

‘¢T cannot think that you had any in- 
tention to offend, Mr. Proctor, and if you 
desire to call, I promise you a welcome,” 
she said, in some confusion, while the 
rosy glow upon her cheek deepened at his 
glance. 

‘‘Thanks, Miss Whittington; such a 
favor assures me that I am forgiven,” he 
said, then continued impulsively, ‘‘ may! 
call to-morrowevening?’’ She could not 
resist the impulse to laugh at his prompt- 
ness in taking advantage of her willing- 
ness to receive him. 

‘¢ T shall, no doubt, remain in Brooklyn 
some time, Mr. Proctor,’’ she said, archly. 
‘¢ There is no necessity for your haste.” 
Then with a sudden change of tone, 


equally as bewitching as her roguery, she © 


added, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Proctor, Ishall be glad 
to see you to-morrow evening.” 
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Bert Proctor lifted his hat and bowed 
his thanks without further words, while 
his dark eyes spoke a language which was 
not Greek to Beulah, but the very plainest 
of Anglo-Saxon. She returned his smile 
from the step, as he drove away, thinking 
how handsome and pleasing he was, yet 
how unlike Walter Sargent. 

A short time afterward, as she stood at 
the window watching for a glimpse of her 
papa, a shadow of displeasure came over 
her face, and something like a frown 
ruffed her brow. 

Over on the corner stood Hugh Lacy 
and Basil, in absorbing conversation. 
Oh, how Beulah did dislike Hugh! Some- 
how every faculty of her being revolted 
against him, and she was so glad that her 
mamma had disapproved of him before 
her—that was one comfort to her, at least. 
Many times she had wondered why he 
had not impressed her mamma favorably, 
but she did not like to question her papa 
about it, and Nona either did not know, 
or was too discreet to inform her. She 
had often thought that Nona knew far 
more about Oakridge than she had told 
her. Her papa had no picture of her 
mamma, and she did want so much to see 
how she had looked. 

At last Basil raised his eyes to the 
window, and catching sight of Beulah’s 
troubled face, he hastily bid Hugh good- 
by, and, smiling up at his child, crossed 
the street. 

“Oh, papa! why do you talk to that 
horrid man ?”’ she said, earnestly, as he 
entered the room. ‘‘ The very sight of 
him causes me to shiver with horror. If 
ever an evil genius existed he is one.’’ 

‘Now, dear, you must not allow your- 
self to think so unkindly of Hugh. He 
is not a bad fellow at all,’’ Basil said with 
much earnestness. ‘‘I ought to know, 
Beulah, for I have been acquainted with 
him since my boyhood, and that quite 
intimately. He is a greater enemy to 
himself than to any one else.’’ 

‘God grant that you may be right,” 
she said, solemnly, for a deep seriousness 
had come to her. ‘But, papa, I have 
heard, and believe, that there are people 
in the world so corrupt that they will 
stoop to anything despicable, and yet 
upon their smiling faces we can detect no 
sign of the wickedness within their hearts.”’ 


_ feet. 


‘¢ What a strange mixture of humanity 
you are, Beulah,’’ said Basil, with a little 
forced laugh, for her words had caused 
him to feel unpleasant. ‘‘A young lady 
who has so recently left the company of 
the only son of the president of our bank 
ought to be too happy for malice.”’ 

‘Why, papa, you did not tell me so. 
I really imagined that Mr. Proctor held 
some position in the bank,”’ she answered 
in surprise. 

Basil laughed merrily at the idea. 

‘‘You were greatly mistaken then, 
dear, for Bert has nothing at all to do 
but to enjoy himself and spend his 
father’s money, and he is not slow at 
that, I can assure you.”’ 

‘¢What will he think of our modest 
little home, papa?” said Beulah, contrast- 
ing in her mind his elegant surroundings 
with her simple comfort. 

‘I do not imagine that he will ever 
think anything of our home or its mistress 
again,’’ said Basil, sadly, as his memory 
brought back so vividly the luxury of the 
home he had lost, ‘‘ although, dear, by 
birth you are his equal in social position, 
but because of my recklessness you have 
been deprived of your rights, and society 
draws the line most emphatically between 
the rich and the poor.”’ 

‘Yes, but papa, Mr. Proctor has asked 
to call to-morrow evening,” admitted 
Beulah, somewhat timidly. 

‘Indeed! Well, Beulah, you must 
have impressed him quite favorably, if 
that is the case; and you gave your con- 
sent, of course? ’’ 

‘‘Yes, papa, but if I had known him 
to be the banker’s son, I would have re- 
plied differently,’’ she responded thought- 
fully. ‘‘From his position he can only 
look upon me as a source of amusement, 
and I seriously object to appearing in that 
réle.”’ 

‘‘How your words reproach me, Beu- 
lah,’’ Basil exclaimed springing to his 
‘‘Don’t you know child, that 
throughout all England there is no 
prouder name than that of Whitting- 
ton?”’ 

‘¢ How should I know, papa?”’ replied 
the girl. ‘‘ You have not told me of your 
home, or your people.’’ 

‘¢ True, dear,’’ murmured Basil, in sur- 
pressed tone. ‘‘ Oh ‘how signally has my 
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sin overtaken me.’ If I could only bear 
it alone ; but not you, Beulah. God forbid 
that its shadow should darken your life.” 

‘¢Sin, papa,” said Beulah, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, and raising her 
searching eyes to his face, while her voice 
sank to a whisper of dread. ‘‘ You have 
committed no crime, papa ?’”’ 

‘No crime, Beulah! Is it not enough 
that I have squandered your birthright at 
the gambling-table, that to the last dollar 
I have sacrificed your beautiful home, that 
Oakridge now belongs to a stranger ?”’ 
cried Basil pissionately. 

‘¢ Never mind about Oakridge, papa,”’ 
she answered, soothingly, her heart re- 
lieved of its momentary distress, ‘‘Sister Isa- 
dore always taught me ‘ that a good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.’ ’’ 

‘¢ Your name is above reproach, dear,’’ 
said Basil proudly ; ‘‘ there could be no 
mésalliance for the purest American to 
claim a Whittington for his bride.” 

Beulah had not heard her father speak 
of his home before, and for the first time 
she began to realize that she had sprung 
from a proud, high- born family. 

‘*Was mamma’s home a grand one, 
papa? Was it of luxury and ease?’’ 

‘*No, Beulah, your mamma was the 
daughier of a minister, and I married her 
very much against the wishes of my 
father; and to this day he has not for- 
given me for my disobedience.”’ 

What elf-like thought came tapping at 
the door of Beulah’s heart and suddenly 
sent the blood surging through her viens, 
as if a flood-gate had been lifted? Noth- 
ing, only—who shall tear the veil of coy, 
sweet blushes from the heart of a young 
girl, and betray its scarcely formed idea? 
It is enough that the thought was won- 
drous sweet ; to seek to know more would 
be sacrilege. 

An unconscious silence had fallen upon 
father and child, and each heart was busy 
with its own meditation, until the pleas- 
ant face of Nona looked in at the door 
and her cheerful voice invited them out 
to tea, 


XIII. 
AT MADISON SQUARE CHURCH. 


Sunday morning dawned bright and 
cloudless, and just as Beulah had com- 
pleted her toilet, Nell Sherwood made her 


appearance, looking not unlike a white, 
stately lily, in her blonde loveliness, for 
she was tall, slender and fair. 

‘¢ How do I look, Nell?’ questioned 
Beulah, as she stood buttoning her gloves, 
‘* You know that we did not devote very 
much time to dress at the convent, and 
do not want to create an unpleasant sen- 
sation at church to-day.” 

‘*You are simply perfect, Beulah,” 
replied Nell, her face expressing her ad- 
miration. ‘‘If you should create any 
unpleasant sensation, it will be among the 
gentlemen, who are obliged to worship 
you at a distance, and wonder who their 
divinity is.”’ 

‘¢ What nonsense, Nell,’’ said Beulah, 
striving to evade her papa’s roguish 
glance; then, to cover her confusion, 
she added addressing Nona, ‘ Be sure 
Nona, to have something nice for dinner; 
Miss Sherwood willspend the day with us.” 

‘Never fear, Miss Beulah, Miss Nell 
shall not go home hungry,’’ replied Nona 
proudly, for right well she knew that 
she was an expert in the culinary depart- 
ment. ‘‘At what hour shall I serve din- 
ner, Miss Beulah ?’’ 

‘* Tt will be two o’clock, at least, be 
fore we return, Nona,’’ said -Beulah; 
papa you can take a nap before dinner, 
for Iam sure you will not get one after 
our return.” 

‘¢ All right, Beulah. Thanks for the 
suggestion; I will fortify myself for the 
invasion of my peace,’’ said Basil, looking 
proudly upon his rarely beautiful child. 
‘* Miss Nell, see that you do not lose the 
mischief, for one never knows what her 
next freak will be.’’ 

‘¢T willdo my best, Mr. Whittington, 
to chaperon the young miss properly,” 
replied Nell, with a wicked gleam in her 
eye, and a doubtful trembling of her lips. 

‘¢ All ready, Nell. By-by papa.” 

And with laughter and jest the light- 
hearted girls passed down the stairs, and 
out upon the street. The ride over the 
bridge, and then on the elevated railway 
to 23d street was very pleasant, for the 
cars were not uncomfortably full, and soon 
they were at the entrance to the church. 

‘‘T always go up stairs, Beulah,’ said 
Nell, as they entered the vestibule. ‘One 
has a much better view of the choir and 
the congregation from the upper seats.” 
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“Very well, Nell,” responded Beulah. 
Andquietly they passed up the stairs, where 
they were seated by a gentlemanly usher. 

Eagerly Beulah scanned the faces in the 

ws below, until the sparkle in her eyes 
and the glow on her cheek proclaimed 
her success. 

Beside an elderly lady clad in silver 
gray silk, sat Walter Sargent, handsome 
and manly as a young Apollo. She 
rightly concluded that the iady was his 
mother, and was busily tracing the lines 
of resemblance between them, when the 
organ prelude began. Then the pastor 
opened the services, his deep, impressive 
voice reaching the entire congregation. 

After he had taken his seat, there fell 
ahush of expectation upon the people, 
followed by a low, soft strain of music ; 
then, like the sweet notes of some wild, 
free bird, the voice of Edna filled the 
church with Millard’s touching beautiful 
‘Ava Maria.”’ 

At the first sound of Edna’s voice, Beu- 
lah lifted her head and started as if 
touched by an unseen hand, and looked 
toward the choir, where the sweet singer 
stood in all her matured loveliness. 

With that glance a wave of exquisite 
rapture swept over the soul of the young 
girl, thrilling unknown depths, and 
arousing slumbering longings in her 
heart. For one moment asmothering sen- 
sation filled her throat, and a vapory mist 
came before her eyes. Then it vanished, 
and she gazed with awe and delight upon 
that fair uplifted face. Yes, Edna was very 
fair to look upon, although she had ex- 
perienced the bitterest suffering that ever 
falls to the lot of woman. Her anguish 
had spared her beautiful face, and left its 
cruel impress upon the walls of her heart. 

The grandly musical voice continued to 
thrill that listening congregation with its 
melody, but to Beulah the words had 
changed and she seemed to hear, trem- 
bling on the hushed air, only a simple, 
almost forgotten lullaby: 


“Oh! rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, mamma 1s near, 
Then rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, nothing to fear, 
For angels of slumber are hovering near, 

So rock-a-bye baby, mamma is near.” 


As the last words of the sacred hymn 
fell from Edna’s lips, she lifted her eyes, 
as if through magnetic force, to the eager 


flushed face of Beulah, and for one in- 
stant their eyes met in a mutual gaze, 
both hearts thrilled with a strangely sweet 
joy. Then Edna took her seat and was 
lost to view. 

As the sermon progressed, Beulah be- 
gan to understand why her friend Nell 
could not tell anything about the minister 
or his discourse. In a mechanical way 
she heard the earnest words, but every 
thought was concentrated upon the won- 
derful singer, and impatiently she waited 
for the moment when she would see and 
hear her again. Strange as it was, she 
had come to see Walter Sargent’s father, 
and had forgotten all about him. 

Edna did not sing again, only as the 
soprano of the well-trained choir, and yet 
she might have sung alone as far as Beulah 
was concerned, for she heard but one 
rare, perfect voice, and saw but one 
hannting face, which seemed to reach far 
back into her childhood’s days. Then, 
ere Edna seated herself, her gaze sought 
that eager, young face again, and Beulah, 
scarcely conscious of the act, smiled down 
into the brown eyes uplifted to hers, as if 
she had a perfect right to do so. 

‘¢T knew that you would like the sing- 
ing,’’ Nell said, triumphantly, as they 
rose to leave the church. ‘‘Isn’t the lady 
beautiful, Beulah? ’’ 

‘¢Like the singing, Nell! Why, that 
does not express in the faintest degree my 
appreciation. It was wonderful; it was 
divine! And that lovely face! Oh! 
Nell, I could gaze upon it forever, and 
each moment find some new charm.”’ 

Nell smiled at Beulah’s enthusiasm. 

. **How did you enjoy the sermon?”’ 
she asked, with a well-counterfeited ex- 
pression of innocence. 

Beulah understood at once the pardon- 
able irony in Nell’s question, and gave a 
little gesture of dismay. 

‘«¢ Only see what your example has done 
for me! I really did not hear the dis- 
course at all,’’ she said, in mock earnest- 
ness; and at the same time she stole a 
glance down to the seat which Walter had 
occupied, but it was vacant, and the 
young man had vanished. 

Slowly they passed out, and in a mo- 
ment they had reached the foot of the 
stairway, and had joined the throng that 
was issuing from the body of the church. 
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‘¢Good morning, Miss Beulah,’’ said a 
low, pleasing voice at Beulah’s side; and 
turning her head swiftly, her eyes met 
the ardent gaze of Walter Sargent, and 
for one blissful instant her hand rested in 
his, while her lips murmured a pleasant 
greeting, but there was no time for fur- 
ther words. The young ladies hurried 
on, while Walter accommodated his steps 
to those of his mother. 

An elegant carriage, with handsome 
gray horses, was drawn up to the curb- 
stone as Beulah stepped out upon the 
pavement, and Bert Proctor quickly 
sought her side. 

‘*Miss Whittington, my carriage is 
here,”’ he said, after an eager, glad 
‘‘Good morning.”” ‘‘May I have the 
pleasure of accompanying you and your 
friend home ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, how kind, Mr. Proctor!’’ ex- 
claimed Beulah, her eyes sparkling with 
delight. ‘Certainly we will accept so 
gracious an invitation. Mr. Proctor, my 
friend, Miss Sherwood.”’ 

It would have been quite unlike a 
young girl not to have experienced a feel- 
ing of pride at the sight of the elegant 
turnout and dignified coachman, to say 
nothing of handsome Bert Proctor, whom 
one-half of his lady friends were des- 
perately in love with, and Beulah was not 
proof against their attractions. 

Just as they were ready to start, Walter 
Sargent stepped out upon the pavement, 
and his gaze rested upon the carriage and 
its occupants, causing the first pang of 
jealously he had ever known. He had 
seen Bert Proctor before, and knowing 
him to be the only son of a wealthy 
banker, he reasoned that it would be im- 
possible for him to find favor in the eyes 
of Beulah, if the gentleman was seriously 
interested in her; but then he was not 
wholly disconsolate, for, as they dashed 
away, Beulah gave him the brightest 
smile that her rosy lips could form, and a 
gracious nod of her dainty head, and in 
his inmost heart he decided that she was 


“One of those pretty, precious plagues which 
haunt 
A lover with caprices soft and dear, 
That like to make a quarrel, when they can’t 
Find one, each day of the delightful year; 
Bewitching, torturing, as they freeze or glow, 
And, what is worst of all, won’t let you go.” 


A little fluttering sigh escaped Beulah’s 
lips as she turned her flushed face toward 
Bert Proctor; but her smile was bewilder. 
ingly gracious, and her voice full of 
happiness. 

‘«Isnotthis delightful! ’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘But, Mr. Proctor, I thought you did 
not allow any one but yourself to drive 
the grays?”’ 

‘¢ This is the first time that I have de. 
parted from my rule, Miss Whittington, 
and it is all for your sake,’’ Bert said, 
eagerly. ‘Don’t you remember that 
you informed me that Miss Sherwood in- 
tended calling for you this morning to 
attend church at Madison Square? Well, 
I have been foolish enough to think of 
nothing else since, and to plan how I 
might have the pleasure of your company 
back to Brooklyn, and this is the happy 
consummation of my scheme.’’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Proctor, if I had known 
that my presence with Beulah would have 
so materially deranged your customary 
manner of driving your handsome 
gray horses, I would certainly have re- 
mained at home,”’ said Nell, not a little 
embarrassed at the words of the gen- 
tleman. 

‘<I beg pardon, Miss Sherwood,” Bert 
hastened to exclaim, wondering within 
himself how he could have made such an 
awkward expression. ‘‘I am unfortunate 
in my language. I really did not intend 
to convey such an idea. Your presence 
only adds to my happiness, I assure you. 
Miss Whittington understands that I am 
absurdly proud of my grays, and think 
that no one is competent to drive them 
but myself.’’ 

Beulah laughed archly at his discom- 
fiture, for she knew that he had quitea 
good opinion of himself. 

‘¢Mr. Proctor, I believe that it is well 
enough to have your conceit shaken a 
little by witnessing the admirable hand- 
ling of your horses by your coachman,” 
she said, wickedly. ‘‘Iam not so sure 
but that he excels you in the accomplish- 
ment.’ 

‘< You have sweet revenge, Miss Sher- 
wood, for my unlucky expression,” said 
Bert, with a glance of admiration into 
the roguish eyes of Beulah. ‘‘See, Miss 
Whittington has donned your colors and 
sent forth her first shot in your behalf. 1 
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trust that I shall discover how magnani- 
mous you can be when you have one at 
our mercy.” 

«¢ Never fear, Mr. Proctor. I shall be 
so graciously forgiving, that you cannot 
find it in your heart to resist any of our 
sex, all because of this delightful ride,”’ 

+ said Nell, sarcastically. 

«You are too late, Miss Sherwood. 
Already I have given myself over to the 
fascinations of tyrannical womanhood, 
and live but to respond to their capricious 
demands.” 

‘What a flattering interchange of non- 
sense,’ exclaimed Beulah, lifting her 
hands with a gesture of disgust. ‘‘ Please 
remember that I am not accustomed to 
such language, and for my sake give your 
nauseating society-drug in small doses. 
Did you attend services, Mr. Proctor? I 
did not see you.’’ 

“Yes, Miss Whittington, I sat directly 
across from you. You were both deeply 
interested in the singing, were you not?”’ 

A dreamy, far-away look crept into 
the dark eyes of Beulah, as she recalled 
the lovely face, and kindly searching 
glance of Edna, and Nell, seeing her pre- 
occupied manner, replied : 

‘“‘Indeed, we were, Mr. Proctor. I 
think that I never listened to a richer, 
purer soprano than the one at Madison 
Square church. Beulah is still under the 
spell of her wonderful voice.’’ 

Beulah glanced up quickly as Nell spoke 
her name, and drew a deep, full breath, 
as if her mind-journey had wearied her. 

‘Oh, it was grand ; it was heart-reach- 
ing, like a voice from Heaven,” she said, 
her tones subdued and quivering with 
emotion. ‘‘And her glorious dark eyes ; 
they were like liquid wells of light. Never 
have I seen anything like them before.” 

‘‘Tam more fortunate, Miss Whitting- 
ton,’’ said Bert, ‘‘ your own eyes are the 
exact counterpart of those of the beautiful 
singer. I noticed the resemblance while 
she was singing.” 

_ You but wish to say something pleas- 
ing, Mr. Proctor,’’ and Beulah smiled 
across into his handsome face. ‘* Why, 
if I possessed such eyes as those I looked 
into to-day, I might have the world at 
my feet if I chose. Power, purity and 
pride seemed to struggle in their glow of 
passion for the mastery. Some sweet 


dream of her heart has been wrecked, 
some longing of her soul subdued into 
silent regret, and some sorrow has laid 
its touch of chastening upon her beauti- 
ful face. Oh, Nell! rain or sunshine, I 
cannot deny myself the joy of hearing 
that voice once a week, at least. I shall 
certainly attend services at Madison Square 
church in the future.”’ 

‘¢ Now, is it not strange, how congenial 
our tastes are,’’ remarked Bert. ‘‘I can 
see by the sparkle in Miss Sherwood’s 
eyes, that you have expressed her de- 
sire, and I had fully concluded in my 
own mind to the same effect. May I 
have the pleasure of calling for you every 
Sunday, with the carriage.”’ 

‘¢ But your horses, Mr. Proctor! The 
Sunday driving will so demoralize them 
that they will be beyond your control 
during the week,’’ said Beulah, demurely. 

‘¢ Notso, Miss Whittington ; my appre- 
ciation of my coachman has taken a de- 
cided rise. What do you say, Miss Sher- 
wood! May I call for you?’’ 

‘*T am sure that I would enjoy the 
favor, Mr. Proctor,’’ responded Nell; 
‘‘but I will submit the decision to my 
friend.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Whittington, you would not be 
so cruel as to refuse mea Sunday blessing?” 

Beulah smiled at Bert’s strategy, and at 
the eager pleading in his voice, for she 
had no thought whatever of refusing his 
really kind offer. His elegant carriage 
and spirited horses were a decided im- 
provement on the elevated cars, and then 
his presence was not objectionable in the 
least. 

‘¢Certainly, Mr. Proctor, we will gladly 
accept your company to church,”’ she re- 
plied, veiling her tell-tale eyes from his 
ardent gaze, and toying carelessly with the 
crimson fringe of the carriage lining. 
‘¢ You would almost convey the idea that 
you were the one favored, while Miss 
Sherwood and I are under many obliga- 
tions for your thoughtful kindness.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, ladies; I believe that the 
proposition was rain or shine. There is 
one order that I shall impress upon our 
driver before next Sunday, and that is to 
drive slow. We are already nearing your 
home, Miss Whittington, and I cannot 
reconcile myself to the loss of your com- 


pany.”’ 
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‘¢Papa will regret your rapid driving 
also, Mr. Proctor, for he will not expect 
us so soon, and we will, no doubt, dis- 
turb his nap, which he threatened to in- 
dulge in during our absence,”’ said Beulah, 
striving to appear unconscious of his mean- 
ing glance. 

‘¢ Shall we not take Miss Sherwood 
home first, Miss Whittington, and give 
your papa a few minutes more of grace ?’”’ 

Bert’s question betrayed an eagerness 
that he did not endeavor to disguise. 

‘¢ Miss Sherwood dines with me to-day, 
Mr. Proctor,’’ replied Beulah, with that 
wicked teasing gleam in her brown eyes 
that baffled description, but was their 
special charm. 

Nell looked roguishly from one to the 
other, little imps of mischief lurking in 
the corner of her smiling mouth. 

‘¢ Provoking, isn’t it, Mr. Proctor?” 
she said with a show of sympathy. ‘‘ But 
‘sich is life,’ Josh Billings declares, and 
some one else has said that there is a 
certain rapid-flowing, magic- sweetened 
stream which ‘ never did run smooth,’ so 
take courage and comfort.’’ 

Nell’s mirthful laugh was contagious, 
and with a blush that was a conclusive 
acknowledgment of the young lady’s 
correct judgment, Bert joined her, and 
said: 

‘¢ Miss Sherwood, you take the fortress 
by storm, so confusing one as to make his 
defense unavailable. You will please care 
for your slain, for I cry for mercy.” 

Bert’s ordinary self-possession was en- 
tirely routed by Nell’s roguish eyes and 
ironical tongue, while Beulah’s lovely face 
was the color of the heart of a crimson 
rose; but her dark eyes did not betray 
any displeasure at the deserved home 
thrust that Nell had given the gentleman. 

At this moment they drew up before 
Beulah’s home, and as Bert assisted Nell 
from the carriage, he said: 

** Miss Sherwocd, I shall be better pre- 
pared to combat with you when we meet 
again, now that I have learned your choice 
of weapons.”’ 

Then, with a touch tender and caress- 
ing, he lifted Beulah out, and as he re- 
tained her hand a moment, he murmured : 

‘¢T thank you for the pleasure that you 
have given me, Miss Whittington.”’ 

‘¢It was a mutual one, Mr. Proctor, I 


assure you,” Beulah responded, dlushingly, 
Then she withdrew her hand, and followed 
Nell, who had discreetly preceded her 
friend to the door. 

‘Back so soon, girls?’’ exclaimed 
Basil, springing from his chair as Nell 
and Beulah entered the room. ‘* Wasthe 
minister so overpowered by your presence . 
as to be unable to finish his discourse, or 
were you disorderly and shown out by the 
usher ?”’ 

‘¢ Wrong, all wrong, Mr. Whittington,’ 
declared Nell, laughingly, ‘Mr. Proc. 
tor’s carriage was waiting at the church 
door for Beulah as we came out. Of 
course I was included in his favor, and 
we were driven home in fine style. You 
have my most profound thanks, Miss 
Beulah, for the honor. It is not every 
day that one is permitted to ride witha 
banker’s son, behind such high-stepping 
grays.” 

‘¢ Papa, Nell has misrepresented the 
affair most absurdly,’’ said Beulah. ‘‘ The 
truth is that I mentioned to Mr. Proctor 
that Miss Sherwood would, in all proba- 
bility, accompany me to Madison Square 
church to day, and he called there for us, 
with no other purpose in view than to 
meet Nell. He has a decided preference 
for stately blondes.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Beulah Whittington, but you are 
a dangerous little fraud!’’ exclaimed 
Nell, almost aghast at her friend’s earnest 
deception. ‘If I did not know, beyond 
a doubt, that Mr. Proctor, was desperately 
in love with you, you would even deceive 
me with your show of truth. By the way, 
who was that handsome blonde gentleman 
that you recognized in the church vesti- 
bule? I presume that was all a delusion 
on my part also, and you did not see any 
one in particular.”’ 

Ah, it was quite a different thing to 
speak of Walter Sargent. Beulah could 
jest about Bert Proctor without the least 
fluttering of her heart, but now the roguery 
disappeared from her eyes, and a tender 
love-light shone out from beneath the 
drooping lids, while a tinge of carmine 
crept into her cheeks, and her sweet lips 
trembled perceptibly. 

‘¢His name is Walter Sargent,” she 
replied, without looking up. ‘* He is the 
son of the pastor of the Madison Square 
church.”’ 
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‘The son of the pastor of Madison 
Square church! Ah, I begin to under- 
stand why you wished to go there,’’ was 
Nell’s merciless comment. 

«Where did you meet him, Beulah ?”’ 

uestioned Basil, not particularly well 
pleased with his daughter’sconfusion. ‘‘I 


. did not know that you had formed any 


entlemen acquaintances at the convent.’’ 

‘Oh, papa, what an idea! . We were 
not permitted to see a gentleman except 
he was a father or brother. Mr. Sargent 
is the gentleman who assisted me so kindly 
the day that I met with my accident at 
the elevated railway,’’ explained Beulah. 

“ Indeed,”’ ejaculated Basil, ‘* I had not 
heard his name before. I must really see 
him myself and tender my thanks for his 
services upon that occasion.”’ 

‘Nell, girl-like, understood Beulah’s 
blushes perfectly; understocd that the 
handsome blonde young man was far more 
to her than all the wealth of Bert Proctor, 
or his dark, interesting face, and she 
marveled how it could be so. 

‘¢ Papa, you should have been with us,”’ 
said Beulah, in haste to change the sub- 
ject. ‘* The singing was something won- 
derful, and the lady was most beauti- 
ful. I am sure that you would have 
enjoyed it.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Whittington, you must 
hear her,’’ Nell insisted. ‘‘ Mr. Proctor 
imagines that the lady resembles Beulah, 
and the more I think of it the more I am 
convinced that he is right. She has just 
the same strangely expressive eyes; in 
fact, the entire expression of her face is 
like that of Beulah.”’ 

‘Like my darling ?”’ returned Basil, 
with a loving glance toward his child. 
“Why, I thought that no one on earth 
could compare with her. Pardon me, 
Miss Nell, but I have just come into pos- 
session of my precious girl, and I may be 
a trifle extravagant in my language; but 
it is love, true, honest love, that delights 
in extravagance. Let that be my excuse.”’ 

Beulah had not heard her papa’s loving 
words. Again she was listening toa strain 
of music which twined about her child- 
hood, mingling pleasantly with her earliest 
recollections, vivid, yet shadowy, indis- 
tinct and indefinite. With an audible 
sigh she recovered her wandering thoughts, 
and lifted her eyes to her papa’s face, as 
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if to find there some solution of her tan- 
talizing impression. 

‘« Papa, the strangest part of the affair 
is, that I cannot relieve my mind of the 
idea that somewhere, sometime, I have 
met the lady before; and while she was 
singing the most beautful solo, the church 
and congregation vanished from my sight, 
and I was lying in a little bed, while the 
same face bent lovingly over me, and the 
same rich voice, only lower and sweeter, 
sang, 


«6¢ Oh, rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, mamma is near, © 
Then rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, nothing to fear, 
For angels of slumber are hovering near, 

So rock-a-bye baby, mamma is near.’ 


‘s Was it not strange? Oh, papa!”’ 

In an instant Beulah was by her papa’s 
chair, upon her knees, her heart throbbing 
with the wildest dismay. 

White as death was Basil’s face, and 
his lips were drawn with maddening pain. 
Never, for one moment of his life, had 
that sweet lullaby left his memory since 
he had begged Hugh to close the library 
door at Oakridge, to shut out the voice 
of his young wife, as she sang it that last 
night with her baby girl. It had followed 
him down all the lonely years with con- 
demning pathos, and now his own child 
had taken up the heart-touching refrain, 
scattering the dead ashes upon his desolate 
hearthstone, even to the betrayal of his 
hopeless misery. 

‘¢ Papa, forgive my thoughtless words. 
I did not dream that they would so wound 
your feelings,’’ Beulah murmured, with 
her cheek pressed close against his, and 
her arms about his neck. 

‘‘ Dear, there is nothing to forgive,”’ 
Basil responded, with an effort to regain 
his composure. ‘The thrilling words 
that you repeated were the last words I 
ever heard your mamma utter. They 
came to me laden with the saddest recol- 
lections of my life, and for the moment I 
was powerless to resist their effect. Pardon 
me, Miss Nell, for my lack of control.” 

True-hearted Nell could only bow her 
head in assent. Her eyes were overflow- 
ing with tears of sympathy, and her noble, 
generous heart was touched as it had 
never been before. 

‘*That accounts for my impression, 
papa,’’said Beulah, thoughtfully. ‘‘ There 
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must have been something about the lady 
or her voice that turned the key in the 
door of my childhood, and touched the 
harp-strings of memory, bringing out that 


lullaby strain. Poor, dear mamma, how 


everything in life reminds me of my loss.” 

Basil kissed the red lips so near his 
own, and, with an attempt at a cheerful 
smile, he turned toward Nell, and said: 

‘¢ Miss Nell, when I was a boy, father 
always demanded the text of me upon my 
return from church. May I ask if you 
can give me the one you heard this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Whittington, I am 
ashamed to confess it, but I did not 
hear it at all,’’ replied Nell, in confusion. 
‘‘Perhaps Beulah can repeat it. I did 
not hear anything but the singing. I 
really think the churches of to-day are 
making a fatal mistake in furnishing such 
fine music, for it undoubtedly detracts 
from one’s interest in the sermon. There 
is more power for God in one good old- 
fashioned hymn, rendered by an earnest 
congregation, than in twenty such solos 
as we listened to to-day. ‘I do not mean 
that it was irreverent. It was touchingly 
sacred, grandly thrilling in its power and 
volume, but somehow it seemed only to 
reach the cultured intellect, the fastidious 
mind and the critical ear; it did not stir 
up the self-satisfied soul, and turn one’s 
faults and failures upside down for a rigid 
examination, as ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 


Co a Port. 
BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN, 


HY shouldst thou long to sing, 

If the séngs have all been sung ? 
Time is yet in the spring, 

And the rolling world still young. 


Hearts are ever the same; 
Courage and truth live on; 
Love is a mighty flame; 
’Tis but a day that is gone. 


Then let thy notes be free, 

Sing with never a fear; 
Somewhere there waits for thee, 
There waits a listening ear. 





and ‘A charge to keep I have,’ would have 
done.’’ 

‘‘T believe that yoy are right, Miss 
Nell,” said Basil, with an assenting nod 
of his head. ‘‘ We are certainly a pro- 
gressive people. But it is a scientific, 
ratherthan a moralorspiritual, progression 
which takes the lead.’ 

‘*T differ with you both most emphati- 
cally,’’ exclaimed Beulah. ‘We are 
taught that it is possible to find a sermon 
in the rocks at our feet, and in the stars 
above us, and I believe that the pure, rich 
voice at Madison Square church, with 
its wonderful pathos, might lead me more 
completely to the foot of the cross than 
anything else in the world.’’ 

‘« T shall enter a protest if it leads you 
away from me,’’said Basil, half-earnestly, 
as he noted the glow of enthusiasm in the 
face of his child. 

‘« Papa, we may seek that place of bless- 
ing together,’’ she murmured softly ; then 
with a quick, graceful movement she 
sprung to Nell’s side, and, catching her 
about the waist, she continued, ‘‘ Come, 
let us freshen up our toilets a little before 
dinner; and, papa, it would not detract 
from your beauty if you would arrange 
your disordered hair while we are out.” 

Before Basil could reply they had left 
the room, their merry laughter floating 
back in girlish melody. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Che Song. 
BY Oo. L. W. 


HE heard the song with a smile, 
(’Twas quaint and sweet in rhythm) ; 

«My heart is my own,” she cried, 
“Yet all my ¢houghts go with him,” 


Once more she heard the song, 
(’Twas wistful and slow in rhythm) ; 

“«“ My thoughts are sad, but my own,” she said, 
« But, alas! my Aeart goes with him.” 


Once again—and the song grew weird, 
(’Twas so deep, so earnest in rhythm) ; 

«« God help me be glad, and rejoice,” she cried, 

“ For heart, thought, and life goes with him.” 
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FAVORITE essay, read and 
delighted in, was 
Mr. Higgenson’s 
‘* Procession of 
the Flowers,”’’ 
written, I think, 
in the long-ago 
sixties. Why not 
—a ‘* Procession 
of People?” It 
» never ends. It 
never ceases to 
be engrossing 

b and interesting. 
It never fails to get into the newspapers ; 
nor can we yet understand why, in the 
month of roses and under a July sun, 
thereshould anybody be left to form a 
procession on Pennsylvania avenue. But 
there are still pretty brides in dove- 
colored suits, distinguished bridegrooms, 
and bridal parties; hundreds of school 
ma’ams; thousands of doctors, and tour- 
ists enough to fill all our hotels and board- 
ing- houses. 

All Washington ‘‘ went a Maying,”’ in 
May, with songs as joyous as Herrick’s 
“Come, My Corrinna, Come.’? Sun- 
shine and a world of flowers came, 
“Bringing in the May.’ The parks 
were gardens of tulips and lilies, and our 
country roads, rich in arbutus, spring 
beauties, and violets. The summer birds 
came with the summer flowers; the fruit 
blossoms folded away, before a late frost, 
their precious germ of rich hearted fruit. 
The Capital was filled with melody, in 
ill its spots of greenery; and suddenly 
the city streets were full of songs and 
shadows, from the full-leaved trees and 
the merry summer birds. The hill sides 
were pink with wild agalia, and the 
“chaliced cups of Laurel;’’ the deep- 
colored rhododendrons; and, away into 
mid-summer, we find the nodding plumes 
of wild purple daisies, and lupine. Just 
in front of our own stone wall the butter- 
cups stand tall and strong through the 
heat of summer, and a few rods below 
wild roses overtop the swamp violets ! 

We say, all the gay world has gone 
North with the ‘‘ swallows’ flight,’’ but the 
fame great procession moves on, and on 
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—from the Capitol on the east, to the 
grey granite buildings of War, Navy and 
Army on the west—forever looking into 
their dear Uncle Sam’s treasure chests ; 
forever examining his relics and curios. 

Long debates and wranglings have 
ceased ; the political part of our disturb- 
ances have taken themselves to their 
homes. All grievances and wrongs have 
moved away for ‘‘ the heated term.’’ Real 
estate booms and new railways fill the city 
with busy men and noisy workmen. 

You know we are very republican in 
theory, but wry aristocratic in practice. 
The Capital, modeled after the finest 
cities of Europe, is in 1891 filled with 
busy men and women, who are making 
homes not excelled by our moneyed ances- 
tors, over the water, in ideas of art, cul- 
ture, and taste. 

Since our distinguished guests of The 
Council, we have been honored by the 
prominert brethren of the American Med- 
ical Association, which was a delightful 
event. The reception given them in the 
drawing-room of the Arlington Hotel was 
very enjoyable. The Marine Band, who 
have played themselves into the hearts of 
our neighboring cities of late, charmed 
the hundreds of visitors with their best 
and sweetest music. ‘The banquet hall 
was a picture of beauty, with its flow- 
ers, fruits, salads, ices, and handsome 
guests. 

Albaugh’s theatre was well filled during 
the week with strong-faced, intelligent 
men, of earnest methods and progressive 
ideas. They reminded one of Congress 
on its very best behavior. Of course they 
were ‘‘company,’”’ and as my small son 
used to say, ‘‘ I cam behave just as well as 
Jack, when I visit him! He’s company 
at my house !”’ 

Dr. H. C. Marcy, of Boston, was the 
president. Other officers were equally 
prominent in their profession. We were 
obliged to admit that some of the scien- 
tific papers were rather dry, but when one 
gets beyond their depth in deep water and 
can’t swim, they must choke a little. 

‘We must come again,” said many a 
distinguished gentleman. ‘* Too much 
to see in this city for one week’s visit.”’ 
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Their most brilliant reception was given 
them by Dr. and Mrs. William Hammond 
at their beautiful home ‘‘ Belcourt,’’ just 
beyond the city on a high knoll, near the 
home of General Logan. 

A thousand guests enjoyed theirsplendid 
hospitality with no crowding, nor discom- 
fort. The mansion is of red brick, built 
around a square court, which is covered 
with glass. The halls are spacious, and 
beautiful. The architecture Moorish, 
with its odd coloring and style. The 
doctor’s chamber is one hundred feet long, 
and the receptions rooms and parlors 
grandly large. ‘The library, filled with a 
feast of rare books, luxurious lounges and 
chairs, suggestive of the leisure and quiet 
of scholarly life, filled the busy doctors 
with envy. 

One white-haired old gentleman re- 
mirked, ‘‘ I’ve known Hammond all my 
life! and this palatial home is none too 
good for him. He deserves it well!” 

Among the many valuable and rare 
things owned by Dr. Hammond is a colos- 
sal figure of Buddha, in gray and gold, 
which stands at the foot of a curved stair- 
way of great elegance. At oneside of the 
interior court, leading to the galleries, 
cabinets and mantels are stored with 
china, bronzes, and rare bric-a-brac, from 
‘‘even the islands of the sea.’’ The gal- 
lery of pictures, the dining-room of deli- 
cacies, the loaded tables of good things, 
refreshed both souls and bodies. Until 
the small hours we found the line of 
waiting carriages nearly reaching to the 
city. 

Dr. Hammond is a great lover of pre- 
cious stones, and among the rare collection 
presented to his young wife, is a large 
white sapphire, surrounded with dia- 
monds, and used either as a pin or pend- 
ant. It is the largest white sapphire in 
the world, and was once in the hilt of a 
dagger belonging toan Kast Indian Prince. 

Mrs. M. E. Gaillard, who owns and pub- 
lishes Gaillard’s Medical Journal, is the 
only woman who ever published a similar 
periodical, and her journal is the oldest 
in the country of its kind. She came to 
the convention with Dr. and Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand King, of New York. They were 
witty and charming guests; contributing 
able articles to the Association, and ako 
to the May magazines, on medical surgery. 


A goodly proportion of fine looking 
‘medicine men’? brought with them 
bright and lovely wives and daughters, 
who made many a merry party to Mt 
Vernon, Arlington, Glen Echo, and the 
new ‘‘Zoo!”’ 

Not long since a ‘‘ féte champétre "’ was 
given in the Soldiers’ Home, close by the 
pretty vine covered cottage where we 
used to see Abraham Lincoln, in the old 
war times, leaning wearily against the 
pillars of his piazza, looking sad eyed 
across the great city, then so filled with 
the tramp of the soldiers’ feet. 

How long ago! 

The pretty cottage was full of me 
faces and voices at the f@te. The com- 
mandant’s home, near-by, was draped 
with flags and trimmed with blossoms, 
The lawn, covered with gay tents, furn. 
ished with chairs, rugs, and tiny tables, 
where steaming tea or iced lemonade was 
dispensed. 

Society was there. 

The walking clubs, in blue gowns and 
sailor hats, with sensible, common-sense 
shoes, and alpenstocks, explore the new 
Park and feed our ow elephant—named 
‘« Dunk ”’—and examine the ‘‘ bear pits,” 
which, of course, w7é/ be fudl of bears! 

The tally-ho coaches blow their merry 
bugles, and crack their whips, these per- 
fect days, for trips to the new Chatauqua 
grounds, or the ‘‘Races’’ on ‘‘ Derby 
day,’’ or to the Great Falls—some four- 
teen miles away, on the banks of the Po- 
tomac—‘‘ westward ho.”’ 

Mr. William Eustis, a grandson of Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran, drives a yellow-bodied 
tally-ho, after the manner of the Derby 
day folk; and a great flutter of excite. 
ment follows the bugle notes and the clat- 
ter of four blooded ‘‘steppers,’’ as they 
rush through our streets. 

‘Society ”’ sits gracefully on top of the 
coach, in gray, tailor-made gowns, with 
sailor hats, trimmed in lilac and yellow— 
the colors of the Eustis jockeys. The 
pretty sister, Miss Lulie Eustis, and her 
young friends, enjoy the drag heartily. 
They usually spend their summers at 
White Sulphur Springs. One day in 
May 4,000 people drove to the Ivy oy 
races. It was very funny to see the sol- 
emn state and pomp of our Chinese Min- 
ister, with his suite, in heavy robes, 
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‘oing along, in a common, hired 
ee” beside the dashing turnouts. 

One of our summer novelties is the 
annual feast given to the aged people of 
St. Joseph’s Home by the ** Little Sisters 
of the Poor.’’ The old folks look for- 
ward to it during the entire year. There 
are 200 inmates, all the way from 
«County Cork’’ to Maryland, and from 
the Sunny South to the Pacific. In age 
from fifty to one hundred, and in occu- 
pation from well-to-do people in trade to 
beggars, including servants of all grades. 
The gala, or feast, caps and gowns, 
sacques, and petticoats, of all shades of 
color, flying ribbons and fluttering laces, 
appear at this feast in honor of St. Joseph, 
and the patrons of the institution, de- 
crepit, blind, lame, and halt, come to 
dinner on crutches, in rolling chairs, or 
tenderly led by the sweet-faced sisters in 
charge. i 

This year the French Minister was the 
head-waiter, and the white aprons of his 
under-waiters adorned his fine figure. 
Gentlemen of the French and Spanish 
legations served the meats, while Madame 
Roméro, the wife of the Mexican Minis- 
ter, with her band of waitresses, served 
the vegetables and dessert. Prominent 
ladies of the city, with their own hands, 
served the happy old people to delicious 
creams, ices, and fruits. 

Senator and Mrs. Stanford sent boxes 
of oranges, pound cakes, and large Cali- 
fornia grapes. The entire dinner is a 
donation. 

After the benediction in the chapel of 
the house everybody joined in entertain- 
ments. ‘‘Pigeon-wings’’ and ‘‘ break- 
downs,”’ to the music of an old accor- 


dion, were danced by one hundred-year 
old ‘‘Aunt Car’line;’’ and ‘‘ Dandy 
Jim,’’ aged ninety-seven, accompanied 
her in a wild ‘‘ walk-’round,”’ ‘¢ Jes’ like 
de old Virginny times.”’ 

A handsome young Frenchman, with 
his white apron touching his patent- 
leather shoes, danced a_ heel-and-toe 
polka with a little old woman of eighty, 
who was once fair and blue-eyed, and 
whose first cousin was ‘‘ Mike Mulligan,’’ 
of Dubén. 

Madame Roméro, with her sunny face 
and merry ways, danced like a girl with 
the old people as they ‘‘closed the ball” 
with a good old Virginia reel. Never 
did beautiful girls from England, France, 
or Sunny Spain look more lovely than, 
with rosy cheek and shiny faces, they gave 
all their energies and wit to the poor old 
men and women of St. Joseph’s. 

The great procession moves steadily 
toward ‘*Glen Echo,’’ where, from al- 
most every State in the Union have been 
engaged lecturers, singers, teachers, and 
scholars for the ‘new, big, Washington 
Chatauqua.”” The special classes are ar- 
ranged, and the summer schools provided 
for in a broad, liberal, and delightful 
manner. 

Already the beautiful banks of the Po- 
tomac are alive with the sound of many 
workmen. The boat-houses and gymna- 
sium, the hundreds of tents, to be dotted 
over the grounds, the hall of philosophy 
and amphitheatre, the great organ and fine 
orchestras, are all promised without fail. 
Another time I will tell you about the 
buildings. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C., June, 1891. 
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should come 
to this— 
boarders!” 
sighed Alice Gor- 
don,dramatically. 

‘“‘Boarders? 
—yes, and glad 
to get them!” 
responded her 
sister Frances, 
somewhat snap- 
pishly. ‘*The 
question is, Shall 
we get them ?’’ 

‘‘Dear girls, 
don’t be impa- 
tient,’’ sighed a gentle voice, that seemed 
to proceed from a bundle of shawls and 
rugs that were heaped upon the very 
hard horse-hair sofa that stood against one 
side of the room. 

‘Oh, my gocdness, mamma dear, are 
you there ?’’ exclaimed Frances, wheeling 
suddenly toward the voice. ‘‘Are you 
there? How lucky you spoke; I might 
have sat down upon you.” 

‘*It wouldn’t have been the first time,” 
proceeded the voice, pathetically. 

Frances laughed good: humoredly, and 
crossed the room to the sofa. Feeling 
among the rugs and shawls, she at length 
found her mother—a little bit of a slen- 
der, dainty woman, looking more like 
another sister than the mother of her two 
daughters. 

‘*T was so tired,’’ she explained, partly 
rousing herself out of the improvised 
couch, ‘‘I lay down a minute, when I 
came in, just to get rested ; and I suppose 
I must have fallen asleep.’’ 

‘‘And you are not going to get up now; 
your face is positively gray with fatigue,’’ 
said Frances, looking about from side to 
side, and finally discovering the object 
she was in search of, a soft sofa pillow, in 
a cover of pale China silk. This object 
she seized and shook and thumped with 
unnecessary violence, as if it were the im- 
mediate cause of her mother’s fatigue; 
and then she placed it deftly and tenderly 
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under Mrs. Gordon’s head, and pulled up 
the shawls closely about her. 

*‘And how about the advertisement, 
mamma, dear; and were there any answers 
to that of yesterday ?”’ 

‘« Here they are,’’ answered Mrs, Gor- 
don, producing three letters from her 
pocket. ‘I’ve read them, as you see; 
but I can’t make out if either of them is 
particularly promising, so I gave direc- 
tions to have the advertisement repeated, 
anyway till further notice.”’ 

‘‘An invalid lady, with a maid, three 
small dogs, a parrot, and a monkey,—no, 
she won’t do,’’ commented Frances, tear- 
ing up the letter, and proceeding to the 
next in order: ‘‘An artist, wishes only one 
very small room; will spend most of his 
time out-doors sketching, and would like 
to know our very lowest terms,—no artists 
need apply, they are all impecunious; 
and ten to one if he ever paid even our 
very lowest terms when we had stated 
them; and, of course, he would have a 
tremendous appetite, out in the open air 
all day sketching—he won’t do;’ and 
again destruction fell upon the corte- 
spondence. ‘‘ Only one more—a man of 
science; wants two rooms; money no 
object ; quiet and retirement all that is 
necessary ; make our own terms; best of 
reference, and money paid weekly, in 
advance,—mamma, dear, what cou/d you 
want more than this? I will write in- 
stantly, and as we have only two rooms 
to let, he will have both, and that will 
just suit him; and me, too, for any one, 
can get along with one boarder. I'll get 
his references immediately, and also take 
out the advertisement ; we want no more 
boarders at present. Oh, happy man of 
science—or happy us to get you. I won- 
der what science !”’ 

‘¢ Something horrid, you may be sure,” 
said her sister ; ‘‘ he’ll havea room full of 
beetles and cocoons and grubs, and all 
sorts of specimens, you may be sure. 
Ugh! I hate the thought of him.” 

‘Nonsense; why may he not be an 
astronomer, or geologist, or something of 
that sort? He’s probably writing a book, 
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ond coming for rest and quiet, so he can * 
devote himself to it.”’ 

«Don’t you believe it, Frank, book- 
makers never pay in advance—never have 
anything to pay with, poor things! They 
haven't even the right to their own brains ; 
books are public property; you may be 
sure he’s a beetle collector.”’ 

‘¢So much the better, because he won’t 
let our small maid-of-all-work attempt, to 
keep his room in order, and that will 
make things easier for us. I have ac- 
cepted his offer, and now I’m going to 
mail the letter.’’ 

Mrs. Gordon and her two daughters 
had, but recently, moved into a little cot- 
tage in the country, which was their entire 
inheritance under the will of a relative 
from whom they had justly had great ex- 

tations. 

¢ Uncle Arbuckle, as he had been called, 
was really the great-uncle of Mrs. Gordon, 
and her only claim upon him was, that she 
was the only person in the world who 
could call herself a blood relation. When 
her husband had died about ten years ago 
leaving her with two little girls totally 
unprovided for; Uncle Arbuckle had made 
her a small, but sufficient allowance, paid 
quarterly, on which she had very closely 
managed to clothe, educate, and other- 
wise care for thése two little girls ’till they 
had developed into two very interesting 
and charming young women. 

Then Uncle Arbuckle had died, quite 
suddenly, and to her utter dismay, Mrs. 
Gordon had soon learned that he had 
made no provision whatever for her future, 
beyond leaving her the little country-house 
into which they had just moved. Fortu- 
nately, they had accumulated sufficient fur- 
niture in the course of years, to furnish 
the little cottage both comfortably and 
with a pretty show of artistic taste; but, 
asthe practical Frances said, ‘‘ they could 
neither live on the possession of the little 
cottage, nor on the appearance of its 
pretty interior. Something had to be 
done, and quickly, to meet the immediate 
necessities of life, and to ‘take boarders’ 
seemed the only thing till something bet- 
ter should turn up; and,”’ said Frances, 
on her return from mailing her letter, 
“‘we are a lucky family, notwithstanding 
our periodical strokes of ill-luck. Who 
else would have had such a piece of good 
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fortune as to capture such a boarder with 
our first advertisement? I have told him 
the rooms are all ready, and he can take 
possession this evening if he wants to.”’ 

‘¢QOh, Frankie, don’t be precipitate!” 

‘*’m not, mamma—on the contrary, 
I feel that I am deliberate and far reach- 
ing, when I consider that I can’t get that 
man’s money till he gets the rooms; and 
as I am positively reduced to my last shil- 
ling, the sooner he comes the better.’’ 

‘Oh, dear—are things so bad as that? ’’ 
sighed Mrs. Gordon. 

‘‘Don’t worry, dearmamma! The tide 
has run out so far that it has just got to 
turn, that’s all—and nature’s laws are im- 
mutable—they never fail. Come, Alice, 
I want to decorate his rooms, and tho’ the 
garden has been awfully neglected, there 
is a perfect wilderness of lovely flowers in 
the beds and borders.”’ 

‘¢ Flowers !’’ exclaimed Alice, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘We had better catch a lot of 
butterflies and stick pins through them,— 
and I’m not going to do it.” 

‘Why will you persist in making him 
a bug-and-beetle man? He may bea 
botanist, and in that case, he will be de- 
lighted with flowers, and I’ve put that 
pretty vase on his mantel.’’ 

Alice blushed slightly, and caught up 
her hat. 

‘That pretty vase’’ was something 
very choice indeed, and worth more money 
than any other article in the house. It 
had been sent by Mr. Archibald Lovett, 
their uncle’s heir, withthe message that 
Mr. Arbuckle had intended it for Miss 
Alice Gordon, tho’ no mention of the 
fact had been found in the will, and Alice 
had been very angry, something quite 
unusual for her, and had nearly broken 
the pretty vase to pieces in her impatience. 

‘‘Impertinent interloper!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ isn’t it enough he should have 
come between us and Uncle Arbuckle, 
without insulting us by sending a thing 
like that ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, don’t break it, dear!’’ ex- 
claimed the prudent Frances, as she saved 
the vase from a fall that would have re- 
duced it to fragments. ‘‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever, and we can’t afford 
to lose any of the joys that come in our way.”” 

Alice had said no more, but she refused 
all ownership in ‘‘ the thing’ as she chose 
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to call it; and any reference to it was un- 
pleasant, for she didn’t like to remember 
how she had lost her temper about it. 

It was Frances who filled the vase with 
lovely crimson and yellow roses, and when 
their ‘‘man of science’’ took possession 
of his rooms that evening, she had her 
<eward in his smile of appreciation, as his 
gaze took in all the points of his new 
home. It was a gaze that had to pierce 
through a pair of thick blue glass spec- 
tacles, but it was a very keen gaze not- 
withstanding, and very little escaped it. 
His name was Edward Hartman, he ex- 
plained ; and ashe had said he was chiefly 
desirous of rest and quiet, as his eyes were 
suffering from overwork, and his physician 
had thought the best thing he could do 
was to roam about the country lanes 
and through the woods, adding that he 
was not, for the present to read, talk, or 
even think ‘‘science’”’ in any of its forms. 
His luggage consisted of an English 
portmanteau; not a _ book, portfolio, 
beetle, bug, or butterfly collection of any 
kind,—nothing but an ordinary writing- 
tablet, a couple of quill pens, and a 
modest supply of note-paper. 

‘*Not a literary man,’ thought Frances. 
‘‘Evidently not a bug-and-beetle-man. 
Botany, perhaps, for he seems fond of 
flowers.”’ At the end of the first fort- 
night Frances added the possibility of 
‘¢ astronomy,” for it was certain that Mr. 
Hartman gave much attention to the 
heavenly bodies. He had a great pedi- 
lection for the moon in all her phases, 
and the contemplation of the stars gave 
him very evident delight. Nor was he 
selfish about it, either; he invented all 
sorts of excuses to induce Alice to share 
his admiration of the stellar heavens, 
and very soon no excuses were necessary. 
Alice developed an interest in all the 
heavenly bodies visible to the naked eye; 
and often expressed a wish to behold 
them to greater advantage through the 
telescope,—a subject on which Mr. Hart- 
man discoursed so well that his particular 
branch of science was no longer a matter 
of speculation. 

‘* Yes, he is evidently an astronomer,” 
said Frances one night to her mother. 
Alice and their man of science had just 
strolled out to take a look at the sky,— 
there was no moon just then, and the 
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' dark blue vault of heaven was thickly 
strewn with glowing points of light. 

‘* Perhaps he is an astronomer, dear,” 
answered Mrs. Gordon, ‘‘ but I think the 
chief star in his firmament just now bear 
the name of Alice.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, dear, since you haye 
reached that conclusion it must be g0, 
Do you think she cares for him?” 

‘* She hasn’t said anything to me, dear, 
and I don’t know if he has said anything 
to her; but I am quite sure my Alice 
would have to come to me at once if he 
had spoken.”’ 

‘‘Of course she would—I am sure he 
loves her—what I can’t make out js 
whether she loves him. He is suchanice 
fellow, a trifle old for Alice, perhaps, but 
if she loves him—”’ 

‘Ah, yes, if she loves him; but before 
we say anything more about it there is 
something else. It has been on my mind 
for some time, and I mus? get it off 
now without a minute’s delay. You re- 
member the day that little vase came, 
and how angry Alice was?’”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, she nearly broke it in her 
impetuous tearing off the various wmp- 
pers in which it had been rolled up so 
carefully to prevent accident—” 

‘¢Yes; well, out of the vase dropped 
a written paper which she has never seen 
yet, and when I picked it up I saw that it 
was addressed to me. I read it as soon 
as I was alone, but I have never ventured 
to show it to her, though the contents 
nearly concern her, because I felt only 
too sure of the manner in which it would 
be received. In the present state of af- 
fairs I am more perplexed than ever, and 
I must come to you, dear, as usual for the 
benefit of your good, practical common 
sense. Thereisthe paper, Frances, readit.” 

Frances took the paper, and in her 
amazement read it aloud: 


‘‘ NrECE GoRDON: You will no doubt be sur- 
prised not to inherit my money, as you have ex- 
pected,—but it is still within your reach. Archie 
Lovett, whom I long ago adopted as my son, has 
seen your daughter Alice, and has fallen in love 
with her. Boys will be fools, to the end of the 
chapter, and he’s like all the rest. But that’s his 
aftair—he wants to marry the girl, and I givemy 
consent. Do you give yours, and of course the 
girl will obey you, or else you’re not fit to beher 
mother. Bless you, my children—I trust you 
will make a happy family. Hrnry ARBUCKLE.” 











ar,” 
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The look of dimay which Frances, hav- 
ing finished the letter, bestowed upon her 
mother, was comical. 

‘What a coil is here!’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
what is best to be done ?”’ 

“TI can do nothing, my dear,—I could 
not have done anything. You know how 
bitterly she disliked the heir, never refer- 
ring to him except as that interloper. To 
have suggested a marriage with him, would 
merely have been to turn dislike to loath- 
ing. I have hoped that if he was really 
in love with her, the wit of Cupid would 
have suggested something to him, but evi- 
dently he is of the faint hearted kind. I 
can’t imagine how he ever saw her, or 
when he fell in love with her—’”’ 

“What is he like?—-young and good- 
looking ?’’ asked Frances. ‘‘ It really seems 
too bad to see the chance of Uncle Ar- 
buckle’s fortune slip through our fingers 
again.” 

“T never saw him, dear ; I don’t know 
what he’s like,’’ Mrs. Gordon said, de- 
spondently. ‘‘ But I’m afraid it is far too 
late now, anyway. A better man has got 
ahead of him—hush ! I hearthem coming 
—you’ve given me no advice, Frankie.”’ 

“Show her that letter,’? whispered 
Frances, hurriedly. ‘‘ That may at least 
open her eyes to her present state of feel- 
ing,—if she doesn’t yet understand it.”’ 

Mrs. Gordon had only time to answer 
vith a glance of assent, as the two star- 
gawers entered—and had she been less 
preoccupied, she might have seen a certain 
tdiance reflected on their faces. 
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She put the open letter into Alice’shand, 
and the girl read it quickly, coloring 
deeply as she did so. 

‘¢ Mr. Lovett must look elsewhere,’’ she 
said, scornfully, ‘‘Edward—Mr. Hart- 
man,’’—she stopped in much confusion, 
and held out her trembling hand. 

The man of science took it in a close 
and tender clasp, and turned eagerly to 
Mrs. Gordon. ‘‘ Dear madam,’’ he said, 
‘¢T have the honor to ask your permission 
to keep this little hand that Alice has just 
given me. And since she has promised 
to take me for better or worse, I shall be 
bold enough to hope to win her forgive- 
ness for a little bit of double-dealing.’”’ 
He raised his disengaged hand, and re- 
moved the blue spectacles. 

‘¢Oh, Edward! How much handsomer 
you are, and there is really nothing the 
matter with your eyes? But of course I 
forgive you for that—’’ 

** And for being an impertinent inter- 
loper, and for sending the little vase, and 
for being—”’ 

‘*You are mot Archibald Lovett?” 
cried Alice, snatching her hand from his 


grasp. 

‘¢ Archibald Edward Hartman Lovett,” 
he answered, penitently. ‘‘Do forgive 
me?” , 

» ‘‘I can have nothing to say to Archi- 
bald Lovett,”’ said Alice,haughtily. Then 
with a shy laugh she slipped her hand 
back into his, and whispered, ‘‘it is Ed- 
ward Hartman, the man of science, whom 
I shall always love.” 
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Dr. Lawrence. 


BY H. COYLE. 


HE doctor was 
certainly not 
good looking. 
He might even 
have been called 
ugly, but that 
there is an excel- 
lent precept im- 
pressed on ail 
well-cared for 
minds in their 
nursery stage of 
formation, to the 

effect that no one may be so offensively 

described except it be a certain notorious 
old gentleman, whose name is not men- 
tioned in polite society. Let us say, 
therefore, that the doctor was plain—in 
fact, a short, fat, bald- headed little man. 
He was a physician with a large prac- 
tice, and had accumulated a considerable 
fortune. He was of middle age, and 
lived alone in a great old-fashioned house 
in Madison avenue, and was very popular 
with all classes, rich and poor alike. He 
was very active in all gocd works, and 
was a member of half the prominent so- 
cieties and clubs of the metropolis. 
When the doctor started out in the 
morning, he usually gave his coachman a 
list of the places he was to drive to. In 
this list the coachman had seen entered 
for some time the number of a certain 
house up on Eighth avenue, and the 
coachman treated himself to a sly smile 
whenever he read the name on the list. 

The doctor had a patient there, of course, 

but he went there oftener and stayed there 

longer than any where else. Of course 
the patient might be in a more deplorable 
state, might stand more in need of pro- 
tracted visits than any other of Dr. Law- 
rence’s patients; but the coachman was 
inclined to think that such was not the case. 

It was an apartment hotel of the cheap 
class that the doctor visited, and his, pa- 
tient was a retired s€a-captain, John Wil- 
son, and his only child, Alice. The cap- 
tain was in feeble health. He did not 
bear his sufferings very patiently ; he was, 
indeed, very peevish and petulant and 
























hard to please; he exhibited all the selfish. 
ness and want of consideration which, 
long course of ill-health is apt to dey 
in any one, however great may have bee 
their original stock of equanimity ang 
good nature. But Captain Wilson haj 
not begun with much excellence of tem. 
per; and now, a confirmed invalid, it 
may be said of him that he had a 
bad temper. He was attended, however, 
with a ceaseless solicitude, an untiring 
affection, by his daughter Alice, a slim, 
fair girl of nineteen, not very remarkable 
looking, beyond that she possessed a swett, 
pleasant face, a profusion of glossy brow 
hair, and a pair of large luminous dove. 
like eyes. 

No wonder she was pate. She was a- 
ways by the side or within call of her it- 
valid father. She was seldom absent 
from his room. ‘‘ Don’t go, Alice,” 
would say, sharply; ‘‘ I may want you.” 
She could only escape when he was asleep, 
Awake, he would have her ever nea 
him, waiting on him, slaving for him, 
nursing him. Now and then he would 
upbraid her bitterly for some fancied 
neglect, the poor child standing by him 









the while, replying only with tears, 
caresses, and increased exertions for his 
comfort. Then he would make her the 
audience of his repinings, tell over and 
over again the story of his suffering, 
bursting out occasionally into passionate 
regrets over his ill-health and poverty. 
He was poor. The fact was too oftet 
harped and groaned about for Alice nd 
to be conscious enough of it. Wh 
could she say? What could she do? 
Yet in justice to Dr. Lawrence, it mut 
be said that he had made no inroads @ 
the captain’s small income. j 
‘« No, no, my dear,” he said to Alice 
on his first visit, putting from him witht 
smile the proffered fee, ‘‘ it must not be 
It must not be thought of for a mometl 
My father was once asea-captain, and 
sist on giving my services to your f 
as a tribute to the memory of mine.” 
‘‘Oh, Dr. Lawrence, how good 
are!” 
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«Tut, tut, my dear. I shall continue 
to visit him until, between us, we’ve made 
him quite well again.”’ 

Alice’s gratitude seemed to have no 
bounds. And, thanks to Providence and 
the doctor’s medicine, her father’s health 
had certainly mended of late. He had 
not scolded her for nearly three whole 
days, and for about a quarter of an hour 
he had been almost cheerful. Indeed, 
she had reason to be grateful. 

The doctor left Alice with a fluttering 
sensation about his heart, such as he had 
never felt before. He visited her father 
nearly every day, saying that it was very 
necessary for him to watch closely the effect 
of his prescriptions upon his patient. And 
each time that he saw Alice—and he now 
felt a curious desire to see her as fre- 
quently as possible—he experienced a re- 
turn of that strange, fluttering sensation 
in the cardiac region. He was not 
alarmed at it; he did not think it was 
disease; and if it was, he didn’t care, 
for it was not at all disagreeable. Indeed, 
he rather liked it. Professionally, he was 
inclined to regard it as anew development 
of action, quite healthy in its nature. 

For the first time he felt the chosen 
pursuits of his life not sufficiently at- 
tractive or absorbing. Thoughts of a 
new kind broke in upon his studies, dis- 
turbing his practice. His great house 
seemed to him very dreary, his existence 
very desolate. ‘‘ Who would nurse and 
tend me,’ he asked himself, ‘‘if I were 
to be sick like the old captain?” Yet 
he dismissed the reflections suggested by 
that inquiry as selfish and unworthy. 
“No,” he said, ‘*I could not chain a 
young creature like that to my side only 
to be my nurse and my servant. If I fall 
ill—which heaven forbid—I must have a 
trained attendant from the hospital. It 
is not for such a reason I should wish to 
make her mine.”’ 

For it had come to that. 
to make Alice his wife. 

It was love that was so restless in his 
heart. At least, he surmised that love 
was the disturbing cause of his heart’s 
pulsing. He had had no experience of 
the sort of thing before; but still he 
thought he could hardly be mistaken. 
His disorder must arise from what peo- 
ple called «* Love.” 


He wished 
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It got to be more. than he could bear, . 
at last, so he plucked up courage, and, 
in an old-fashioned, formal way, he spoke 
to Captain Wilson on the subject. 

‘«Tt shall make no difference to you, ° 
captain,’’ he said in conclusion, with an 
adroit consideration for his patient’s self- 
ishness. ‘‘There’s plenty of room in 
my house. You must pitch your tent 
there. You shall not be deprived of your 
daughter, and she and I will soon make 
you your old self again.” 

‘‘I congratulate you, Alice,’ said the 
captian, when the doctor had taken his 
departure. ‘‘You’ll accept him, of 
course. He’s ill-looking, 1 know; but 
he can’t help that, and one gets used to 
ugliness. And he’s old; but that will 
make him die all the sooner. And he’s 
rich, Alice; very rich. Thank God, we 
shall have no more of this infernal pov- 
erty! Will you accept him?” 

‘‘Do you wish it very much, papa?”’ 

Her face was very white, and there was 
a sob in her throat as she spoke. 

‘‘Wish it? Of course Ido!’ he an- 
swered, sharply. ‘*You don’t expect 
such another chance, do you? Is there 
any one else in the way? Do you love 
some one else? 

‘«No,”’ she answered, softly. 

<< You’ll be a happy woman, with more 
money than you’ll know what to do with. 
And think of the comfort it will procure 
forme. Why, I shall be strong as ever 
in no time !’’ 

Alice made an excuse to leave the 
room; she did not want him to see the 
tears streaming down her face. 

The doctor received a favorable answer 
to his suit. Alice only pleaded, in a 
faint voice, that there might be no hurry, 
giving as a reason that she wanted her 
father’s health to improve before she left 
him, even for a day. 

‘¢ Certainly, certainly,’’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘Your will is my law.’’ And then, 
embarrassed at so unaccustomed a per- 
formance, he kissed her. It was hard to 
say which was the more blushing and 
confused, the kisser or the kissed. 

After this the doctor was more than 
ever at the captain’s. His care for his 
patient was unremitting. The doctor’s 
coachman ventured to confide to a few of 
his friends the opinion that there would, 
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before long, be a mistress presiding over 
the establishment on Madison avenue. 

The doctor was very happy. He felt 
that he had only just begun to live. Per- 
haps he wished, now and then, that Alice 
would not look so grave and pale; but 
then he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that it was best so. 

‘<It would be absurd for me, at my 
time of life, to marry a romping, silly 
girl. Ihave no right to expect from her 
extravagant affection. I must work for 
- her love, and earn it. In that way I shall 
surely gain it at last; at present it is a 
little too like gratitude. Time will 
change that—time and my own great 
love for her. Dear child!’’ 

He was himself a staid, forbearing 
lover. In this way he gained the respect 
and esteem of poor Alice. For her love he 
was content to wait, and labor, and hope. 

Like most men of great mental activity, 
the doctor was always busy with his fingers. 
His abundant vitality demonstrated itself 
in a certain restlessness of body and limb. 
One day as he sat by Alice, he turned her 
work-basket over, strewing its contents on 
the table, in a playful way. 

He took upacarved ivory card-case, 
and examined it curiously. 

‘¢ That wasa present from Hong Kong. 
Is it not beautiful?’’ said Alice. 

There was a flush upon her cheek as 
she spoke. He had opened the card-case, 
and a photograph fell out. 

‘¢ That is my cousin, Carl Wilson. It 
was he who sent itto me. Heisanagent 
for a steamship company.”” Her voice 
trembled a little as she volunteered this 
information. 

‘*Has he been out there long?” the 
doctor asked, watching her embarrass- 
ment, quietly. 

‘* He came home a year ago. 
there when quite a boy.”’ 

‘*He is quite a good-looking young 
fellow !’’ and the doctor closed the card- 
case. Then his eyes fell upon a packet 
of letters, carefully tied. 

‘¢ Those are his letters,’’ said Alice, 
avoiding his look of inquiry. ‘‘ He gen- 
erally writes about twice a month. Of 
late, however, he has not been so regular. 
I have been expecting a letter for some 
time,’’ and, in spite of herself, her voice 
faltered. 


He went 


The doctor looked thoughtful. The 
faltering voice and down cast eyes did not 
escape him. He turned the letters over 
and over in his hands. 

‘*T see they are addressed to you,” he 
remarked, coldly. 

‘* Would you like to read them?” she 
asked, simply. ‘‘ He writes very amus. 
ing letters about his life there.” 

‘« No, thank you, Alice,” and he pressed 
her hand tenderly, as he gave back the 
packet, still untied. For a moment he 
had doubted her, but her calmness de. 
ceived him. Still, he thought that it was 
just as well that Hong Kong was so far 
away. 

About a week after this the doctor, on 
making his usual morning visit, founda 
young man in the little sitting-room, and 
he recognized him at once. Carl Wilson 
had arrived from Hong Kong. He had 
not written, it appeared, because he was 
coming in person. The doctor was not 
especially pleased to discover that the 
photograph hardly did Carl justice. He 
was, in truth, far handsomer than he ap- 
peared in his carte de visite—a tall, broad, 
muscular fellow, with bright, fearless eyes, 
and a manly, gentlemanly manner that 
was very winning. 

Alice seemed very nervous and ill at 
ease, avoided her cousin’s gaze, and an- 
swered him with yes or no, as the case 
might be, although before the doctor had 
come, she was gayenough. Carl surveyed 
her with surprised eyes, wondering how 
he had offended her. 

Dr. Lawrence cast searching glances at 
the cousin. 

‘¢ Well, I must go,” said Carl, suddenly. 
‘¢T have to call at the office in the city.”’ 

‘¢ suppose we shall see you againsoon,” 
said Alice, her eyes cast down. 

“‘T suppose so,’’ he answered carelessly. 

‘I’m going your way,’’ said the doc- 
tor to the young man. 

a lift in my brougham.”’ 
And they left the house together. 
‘‘I’m a fool, that’s what I am!” ex- 

claimed the young man, impetuously, as 

they were going down Broadway. 

‘* How so?” 

‘*T can’t expect you, of course, to un- 
derstand or sympathize with a lover's 
miserable imbecilities,”” the young man 
went on. “You have never loved as I 








‘«T will give you - 
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have. You don’t know what love is, as I 
know it!” 

«« Perhaps not,’’ said the doctor, with 

rfect composure. 

«J must speak out,”’ cried Carl, im- 
pulsively. ‘¢T must tell some one—any 
one—what I suffer, or I shall gomad. I 
understand that you have been kind to 
my uncle, so perhaps you will bear with 
me. Do you know why I came home so 
suddenly. Because I loved that girl; be- 
cause I was sick for a sight of her; be- 
cause I could not live longer away from 
her; because it seemed to me that, at all 
costs, I must tell her of my love. What 
good has come of it? You saw how she 
treated me. She actually shrank from me?”’ 

‘Have you loved her long ?”’ 

“All my life. As a child, years and 
years ago. 

“Did she know that you loved her? 
Was there an understanding—a—”’ 

‘No, no; she was but a child. I have 
never told her. 

“Tam a fool —a weak fool—to talk like 
this to a stranger,”’ he said, presently, re- 
covering himself. ‘* What must you think 
of me? What is all this to you? What 
can you know or care? Nothing, of course 
not; nothing !’’ 

“Nothing, of course not; nothing !”’ 
echoed the doctor, bitterly. 

At the junction of Wall street, Carl left 
the carriage, and the doctor, after he had 
finished his business, returned at once to 
Eighth avenue. 

As he entered the little sitting-room, 
with the cautious and noiseless tread of a 
man well-used to sick chambers, he heard 
afaint moaning sound. 

Alice, with tearful eyes, was reading 
over once again her cousin’s letters—was 
contemplating once more the photograph 
contained in the ivory card-case. She 
started up with a cry, as the doctor laid 
his hand gently on her arm. 

“Forgive me!’ she cried. ‘‘ I—I am 
going to destroy—tto burn these.”” And 
then, hardly knowing what she did, she 
was sinking at the doctor’s feet, but he 
taised her up firmly but gently. 

“Calm yourself, child,’’ he said. 

_ She made an effort to throw the letters 
into the fire. place, but her courage or her 
sttength failed her, and she burst into a 
Passionate flood of tears. 


‘* Mercy, have mercy !’’ she moaned. 

‘¢ My dear Alice,” he said, gently, ‘‘do 
not be afraid of me. I would not harm 
you for the world. Calm yourself. Why, 
you are ill; your pulse is beating faster 
than Ican count. Give me a sheet of 
paper, and I will write a prescription at 
once. But mind, you must obey my in- 
structions to the letter.’ He wrote a few 
lines, and then passed the paper to her. 
‘¢ Read it, child.” 

Alice glanced at the paper, expecting 
to find the usual medical hieroglyphics. 
She started. To her amazement it was 
written in English, being the first and 
only prescription the doctor had ever 
written out of the Latin tongue. It ran 
in this wise : 


Rk. Take back your promise to marry an old 
man,and marry your Cousin Carl, who loves 
you. God bless you! 

[SIGNED, ] JoHN LAWRENCE, M.D, 

‘¢But how do I know that he loves 
me?’’ she faltered. , 

‘* He does, and dearly, for he told me 
so. He will be here to-night. You need 
not speak; only let him read it in your 
eyes.’’ 

‘‘ But my father will never consent !’’ 

‘*He shall consent. I'll take care of 
that. My dear child, I am, as you know, 
alone in the world, and I shall never 
cease to regard you with affection. I shall 
make you my heiress, and when I die—.” 

‘*No, no!” cried Alice, embracing 
him. She could not speak, but the doctor 
understood. He kissed her on the fore- 
head as a father might. She put up her 
lips to him, but he didn’t, or wouldn’t, 
see what she meant. 

He left the house soon after, in order 
to seek out Carl’s hotel and explain mat- 
ters to the young lover. The doctor felt 
very sad for a time, and yet he was com- 
forted by the thought that he had done 
the right thing. 

The doctor was ‘‘best man’’ at the 
wedding, which occurred soon after, and 
presented the young couple with an ele- 
gant residence, sumptuously furnished 
throughout. He worked harder than ever, 
and found it a good medicine. It cures 
a good many complaints. At any rate, 
it prevents the patient having time to 
think about them. 








“Nothing happens but the unexpected and 
the impossible.” 





1M, Jim Carter! By 
George, the man 
has gone to sleep 
standing; Jim, 
I say.”’ 
_ James Carter, 
thus addressed, 
turned with a 
start, and 
laughed softly. 

‘*Hush,” he 
whispered, 
pointing toa bed 
at the end of the room, where lay a mo- 
tionless figire. ‘‘ Hush, he has fallen 
asleep.. I wouldn’t be so bowled out if I 
had not been sitting up for three nights, 
ever since I ran across this poor lad, in 
fact. Have his family been heard from 

et?” 
. ‘* Yes, here's the telegram—the next 
train brings them. Go to my room and 
take a nap, Carter, No. 8. You'll find a 
comfortable lounge there. I can take the 
sole care of your patient now.’’ 

‘¢T am afraid I shall have to accept 
your offer,’’ said the weary man, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ 1 was so thankful when 
you turned up to day that I had no com- 
punctions in pressing you into service.” 

‘*No,’’ said his friend, dryly, ‘‘ you 
had not; but if you don’t hurry, you'll 
be off again.’ 

Carter noiselessly left the room of the 
sick man, who wa; a stranger to him, but 
in need, and therefore, as his simple code 
directed, to be tended. He paused for a 
moment outside the door. 

‘« Did he say down stairs or up-stairs?”’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘‘ He didn’t say 
either, so it must be this floor; there’s a 
door half open, and the number’s eighteen ; 
that’s all right.’ 

He entered the room, and almost gro- 
ping for the lounge, found it, and flinging 
himself down, was at once asleep. A few 


“ Situations.” 


BY MARGARET BERKELEY. 


moments later the door opened to admit 
a young girl, who entered as one at home, 
without disturbing, or even seeing, the 
heavy sleeper. She had evidently not 
been out of the hotel; for she wore, 
wrapper of an odd old rose color, and 
bed-room slippers of the same shade, She 
walked to the mirror, and after adjusting 
some little ornaments on the dressing. 
table, raised her hands, and one by one, 


took out the pins which held her hair in_ 


place, letting it fall about her shoulders 
in loose curls. These, she then attacked 


vigorously with a brush, but the hair was » 


heavy, and the girl’s hand impatient, 
Owing to the combination, the brush 
slipped and flew some distance, falling 
with a crash sufficient to rouse the sleeper, 
who awoke with a start. His opening 
eyes beheld a sight which made the blood 
run cold in his veins. What on earth 


‘was that in the middle of the floor? 


Something not three feet high formed 
apparently of fine threads, and, horror of. 
horrors—moving. Suddenly the strange 
object rose to human height, and resolved, 
as by an enchanter’s wand, into a slight 
girlish figure, holding in one hand, a 
brush, and, with the other, sweeping back 
a mass of soft ash-colored hair, which had 
fallen forward as she stooped. The u- 
bidden spectator shut his eyes closely, and 
then opened them again. 

No, it was not a vision. There she 
stood before the mirror, her attitude 
throwing out all the curves and lines in 
her light, easy figure. The graceful arms 
were rounded and raised, the white fingers 
were playing in and out of the rebellious 
curls, coaxing and twisting them into order. 

Carter had never had a sister, and pos 
sessed no memory of his mother. By the 
nature of his work he had been thrown 
wholly with men. He viewed women 
with reverence, and from a carefully pre- 
served distance. Now he lay in fright 
ened fascination, looking for the first time 
in his life at that daintiest of all pictures, 
even to accustomed eyes, a woman dress 
ing her own hair. That it was his duty 
to do something he knew, but what? 
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Should he cough, or should he speak ? 
At the bare thought of doing either he 
blushed furiously. He would do nothing 
yet. It might be dishonorable—it might 
be anything ; but proclaim his presence 
he could not; that was settled. Perhaps 
if he lay quite still, she would go out with- 
out seeing him, and James Carter never 

rayed more fervently for anything in his 


' jife than that she would; but even as he 


prayed his prayer was denied. Some- 
thing made the object of his misery turn 
towards him, and he was discovered. 
With her first glance the girl’s arms 
dropped. Her eyes grew larger and 
larger as her terror mounted, and, at last, 
she clung trembling to the dressing-table, 
with a faint scream. 

‘¢Don’t,”’ cried the agonized man, find- 
ing voice; ‘‘ pray, pray, don’t—don’t 
scream, I beg of you.”” He lay perfectly 
still, in the hope that he would impress her 
with his harmlessness. He was a tall 
man, with a breadth of shoulder and flat- 
ness of back that gained him the envy of 
many of his own sex, and unprofitable 
admiration from the other. Though 
often uncomfortably conscious of his size, 
he was never so much so as at this moment. 
He felt that were he to rise, he would 
show to the startled girl as a leviathan ; 
but this consideration seemed without 
effect ; for she again opened her lips and 
screamed faintly. 

Visions of a roused hotel—of servants 
and officials rushing in, came to Carter’s 
distracted mind. ‘‘ Pray, listen to me,” 
he said earnestly, rising as he spoke; but 
ashe had feared, the sight of his great 
figure was to the frightened girl a final 
blow. She trembled violently, swayed 
and would have fallen, had he not sprung 
forward and caught her. He carried the 
light figure to the lounge, and finding 
water near at hand, began to treat her 
rapidly and skilfuly, bathing-her tem- 
ples and rubbing her cold hands. Now 
that she was unconscious, he was no longer 
embarrassed in action. A fainting woman 
was to be treated after the same manner 
as a fainting man, and having attended 
many of these, he knew what todo. He 
had one moment of anguish, but it passed 
when he saw that her gown was a loose 
one. The intricacies of a close dress, he 
felt would have maddened him. Kneeling 
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by her side, he began to grow anxious at 
the length of time’the swoon lasted. He 
dreaded the necessity of calling in assist- 
ance, and rendering expianations to ag- 
grieved relatives. But at last the girl 
opened her great gray eyes, and raising 
herself, looked vaguely at him. 

‘«Papa,’’ she said, ‘‘what has hap- 
pened? I—oh, I am so glad you are 
here,’ and then, to Carter’s horror, she 
hid her pretty face in his arm, and began 
to cry heartily. If, instead of her warm 
tears, she had thrown a bucket of cold water 
over him, it could not have been received 
with a deeper gasp of dismay. In his 
first momentary shock, he almost wished 
that she had continued insensible.. Great 
drops stood on his brow. For the first 
time in his thirty eight years of experi- 
ence, he held a fully conscious woman in 
his arms, and having her there, did not 
know what on earth to do with her. 

But here she was, to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. And to do him justice, he 
did not perform his part badly. That in 
her bewildered state, she thought him her 
father, was evident, and Carter’s kind 
heart began to feel for the keen mortifica- 
tion which he knew would be caused by 
the discovery of her mistake. Her help- 
lessness appealed to him strangely as he 
looked down at this sobbing, clinging, 
soft little thing in his arms. He could 
not bring himself to speak and see the 
look of terror on her face again. He be- 
gan to feel quite paternally towards this 
pretty child; for so he thought he might 
regard her from his vantage ground of 
nearly twenty years. Perhaps when she 
saw how old he was, she would not mind. 
It troubled him to think how rough his 
coat sleeve must be against her soft skin. 
He took out his silk handkerchief and 
slipped it timidly under her cheek ; but a 
stray lock of hair caught in his seal ring, 
and the effort to disentangle it without 
disturbing her made him grow hot and 
cold by turns, and brought him back with 
a wrench to realities. He was not her 
father, and she ought to be told so. 


Nerving himself for the effort, he rose, * 


laying her gently back among the pillows. 

‘¢ You must let me explain to you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and you need not be frightened. 
I got in here by an accident, and you saw 
me, and fainted.”’ 
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The handkerchief dropped from the 
girl’s eyes at his voice. She looked at 
Carter, and then around the room. 

‘¢Oh, where is my father? What have 
you done with him?’”’ 

‘‘He has not been here,’’ answered 
Carter soothingly. ‘‘You took me for 
him.’’ He stopped short suddenly, real- 
izing that he could have said nothing 
more likely to make matters worse. 

‘I did nothing of the kind, my father 
is an old man,” the girl cried, indig- 
nantly starting up. 

And then as it was forced upon her, 
that his words must be true, the color 
rushed to her face, and she gasped out 
«‘Oh, I must have, and I~oh, how dread- 
ful—what makes you stay now? Why 
don’t you go at once?”’ 

But even as she spoke, she grew deathly 
white and fell back again. The swoon 
had been a real one, and had left her 
faint and ill. 

‘¢Go—and send some one to me,”’ she 
managed to whisper faintly as Carter 
bent over her. But nothing was further 
from his intention. 

‘‘I can do all that is necessary,” he 
said. When she needed care, he wa; not 
afraid of her. He took a small flask out 
of his pocket, and transferred some of 
its contents into a traveling glass which 
he found on the table, then kneeling by 
her he raised her head, and poured the 
liquid slowly between her lips. ‘*‘ Drink 
this,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ you will be all right then.” 

She drank obediently, too weak to 
resist. Picking up a large photograph of 
the Venus de Medicis, he began to fan her 
with it, watching her anxiously as she 
lay with her eyes almost closed. When 
he saw the color gradually return to her 
cheek, he rose and refilled the little glass, 
setting it on the table near her. 

‘**If you feel ill again, you can take 
this,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t think you 
will. You had better be quite still for 
an hour. I shall leave the hotel at once. 
Forget all about the whole affair. No 
one shall know of it, and you will prob- 
ably never see me again to remind you.” 

‘*I shall certainly tell my father,” was 
the girl’s proud answer. ‘‘I wish no 
secret made.”’ 

‘*As you will; perhaps you are right,” 
Carter replied with a grave bow, and the 
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next moment was gone. The girl he had 
left lay perfectly still, staring at the door 
which closed behind him. Finally a 
smile began to come about the corners of 
her lips. 

‘‘I’ve had an adventure,” she said, 
aloud, ‘‘a real adventure.’’ She turned, 
and as she did so, felt something soft 
beneath her cheek. It was the silk hand- 
kerchief which Carter had left behind 
him. She drew it out and looked at it, 
In one corner, three small letters were 
worked—‘‘ J. V. C.,”’ she read. 

‘‘T wonder what his name is—John 
something, I suppose. He looked likea 
John. I believe he was as frightened as 
I. Oh, the whole thing has been awful; 
but it was absurd. What a goose I made 
of myself—and to faint, too! If I had 
not just read that horrid murder story on 
papa’s table, I wouldn’t have been so 
scared.”’ 

The smile broke into a laugh. 

‘‘He really was very kind—fanning 
me with the ‘Venus,’ held by the feet. 
I never saw a man look well on his knees 
before. Perhaps it was because he was 
so huge. I never beheld such a great 
man out of a circus.”’ 

A light rap at the door interrupted her 
thoughts. 

‘¢ You are not ill, my darling ?’’ asked 
an elderly gentleman, looking anxiously 
toward the lounge as he entered the 
room. 

‘‘No, papa, not really—that is, I felt a 
little faint ; but I am quite well again.” 

‘‘Are you sure, my dear?”’ 

‘¢ Quite sure, papa.’’ 

Her father turned to the table, and 
picked up the little glass, which was set- 
ting where Carter had left it. 

‘‘What are you doing with this?” he 
asked, sniffing at it; then putting it to 


- his lips, he tasted the contents, and, hav- 


ing tasted, sipped again, finally drinking 
down the whole. 

‘‘T hope you have more where that 
came from,’’ he said. ‘I never tasted 
better brandy. Where did you get it?” 

‘¢ Nowhere,”’ answered his daughter, 
burying her face in the pillows. ‘‘I mean 
it was a present.”’ 

‘A present! my child!” 

‘¢ Oh, papa, please don’t—I told you I 
was ill.’’ 
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She had told him just the contrary, but 
the fond father, ever indulgent to his 
motherless girl, merely answered by 
soothing and petting his ruffled darling. 

And here we will leave her, to follow 
Carter as he emerges from this strange 
téte-a tele. He walked from the door 
numbered ‘‘ 18” to the sick man’s cham- 
ber, which he entered hastily and as one 
who claimed seclusion. 

‘I thought you were asleep,’’ said his 
friend, in a surprised whisper. ‘‘ Did 
you not find yourself comfortable ?”’ 

‘Perfectly so,’’ responded Carter, 
looking sharply at him with a guilty 
soul’s fear of discovery; ‘‘ but I find that 
Iam obliged to leave at once. You can 
take charge here until the family come; 
can’t you? It won’t be long now.” 

His friend assenting, he began with 
feverish haste to collect his possessions 
and cram them into his portmanteau, 
feeling that he could not leave the hotel 
with too great speed. ‘‘ Asleep,’ he 
thought ; ‘‘asleep, indeed! I don’t be- 
lieve I shall ever sleep again.” 

As he finished packing and snapped the 
key in the lock, Carter looked up to see 
the opened eyes of the young man in the 
bed watching him wistfully. It recalled 
him to the fact that he had still some- 
thing left to arrange. He moved to the 
table, searching for an envelope, and into 
this, when found, he transferred part of 
the contents of his pocket- book, unseen by 
the other occupants of the room. He 
then went to his patient’s side, and, sit- 
ting down on the bed, spoke in that 
gentle manner peculiar to some big men 
—a manner of strength restrained. 

“You are so much better now that I 
am not afraid to leave you, and your 
parents have telegraphed that they will be 
here in a few hours.” } 

“Must I say good-by, then?” said 
the young fellow, who was little more 
than a boy. He took Carter’s hand be- 
tween his two feverish ones. ‘‘ How can 
Ithank you?” he began, brokenly. ‘‘ Can 
lever show you how grateful—”’ 

‘€You can do both this moment,’’ Car- 
ter interrupted, bending forward, so that 
his words were heard by the boy alone. 

‘I want you to promise me something. 
You told me that your parents were old 
—that you were an only son, and that 


they knew nothing of your life. I want 
you to promise that they shall remain 
ignorant—that they shall never know how 
and where Ifound you. No; stop Don’t 
interrupt me. I know what you are going 
to say.” 

He took the envelope, which he held 
in his hand, and slipped it under the pil- 
low. 

‘¢ There is sufficient in that to meet the 
claim you told me of, and enough over 
to keep you going until you get your foot- 
ing once more. You won’t lose it again, I 
think. You've had a pretty sharp lesson. 
There—I know what you are going to 
say now, too. Don’t struggle with it— 
I understand—good-by.”’ 

He rose and laid his hand kindly on 
the lad’s heaving shoulder. 

‘‘ Good-by,’’ he said again; ‘‘ and re- 
member, my boy, ‘A stumble may be 
made to mend the pace.’ ”’ 

With a hasty farewell to his friend, 
Carter escaped from the room. It was 
fortunate for him that his purse was as 
large as his heart, for to. open one was to 
open the other. Sympathy and material 
assistance went hand in hand in his 
practical mind. He had never seen the 
lad before—was never to see him again. 
With James Carter, this was only one 
more kind act added to the many in his 
life—one more of struggling humanity 
helped on the way—another tiny black 
cross opposite some figures in his account 
book—a book, in which these were as 
numerous as those by the Swiss roadside, 
and bearing the same significance. When 
he reached the station, Carter sought the 
smoking car of the train which was to 
bear him miles away from room No. 
18 and its fair occupant. He faced 
an empty seat by an open window and 
sank into it with a sigh of relief, shak- 
ing his great shoulders, and stretching 
out his long limbs with the air of a man 
who leaves his past behind him. 

‘¢ That’s over,’’ he said, half aloud, re- 
moving his hat and wiping his brow. 
But he was not to enjoy his privacy long; 
for the seat by his side was soon taken by 
a man who, from the other end of the car, 
had observed his entrance with genuine 
pleasure. Carter was nothing if not a 
politician, albeit an amateur. But the 
man who now joined him was a politician 
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By profession, and—curious combination 
—as ardent a patriot as Carter himself. 
He plunged at once into the subject 
nearest to his heart, anxious to talk over 
some reforms which he had in train. 
His hat tilted on the back of his head, 
his arm laid around his companion’s 
shoulder, he talked in the earnest, con- 
fidential tone of one sure of a sympathetic 
listener and thoughtful suggestions. But 
on this occasion, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. His pleasure in the ready 
assents to each plan departed, when he 
realized that,these assents grew parrot like. 

‘¢What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked, looking narrowly at his friend. 
‘¢ You’re not in the habit of talking like 
an echo. I fully expected to get my head 
blown off for that last proposition.” 

But as he finished speaking, and before 
an answer was possible, he suddenly with- 
drew the hand which had been resting on 
Carter’s shoulder, and opened his eyes 
wide, while into them crept a look of 
incredulity, followed by an expression of 
intense amusement. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ he said, as the 
amusement grew into a repressed laugh. 
‘*T leave you to your meditations, my 
dear fellow, and I wish you joy of them,” 
and with what seemed to his puzzled 
listener an inexplicable and undignified 
chuckle, the stgtesman departed hastily, 
leaving Carter alone and thoroughly atsea. 

‘‘What does the man mean, is the 
world turned upside down ?”’ he thought. 
‘«Tt can’t be written on my forehead that 
—I wonder if I look queer. I feel queer 
enough.” 

He glanced down at himself and started 
in horror as he did so. Now he under- 
stood. Now the murder was out. On 
his broad shoulder lay coiled several long 
ash colored hairs, and these, without voice 
or Janguage, had yet spoken with a con- 
vincing eloquence not to be questioned. 
In the eyes of his friend, even his past 
record had fallen before their witnessing. 
And worst of al! Carter knew that they 
had not lied. With infinite precautions 
against being seen, he carefully disen- 
tangled these mute witnesses, and his 
color rose hotly as he held them irreso- 
lutely in his fingers. The memory of 
their companions lying in riotous confu- 
sion on his arm, was still a vivid spot in 


his mind. Should he throw these out of 
the open window beside him? Heseemed 
to hear again his old nurse’s superstitious 
words when she bade him never to throw 
one single hair where the birds could 
make their nests of it; for if they did the 
owner’s head must ache until the young 
ones hatched. With an impatient move. 
ment, he suddenly thrust his arm out into 
the air and opened his fingers. <‘¢ Bah,” 
he muttered angrily, ‘‘ I am an old fool,” 

The breeze caught the long fine hair 
and twisted it round and round his hand, 
but swept its prey off in triumph when 
Carter seeing that it clung to him still, 
attempted to withdraw his arm and close 
his relenting fingers. 

‘¢That’s over,’’ said Carter, for the 
second time that day. But having been 
proven wrong once, his words were less 
resolute, as he again settled himself in his 
corner. It took him a long time to cool 
down, but, as by degrees he did so, he 
found it possible to see something less seri- 
ous and more ludicrous in his position, and 
heeven managed tosmile faintly at themem- 
ory of his waking agony. . Each time that 
he thought of the young girl’s mistake, he 
grew hotand uncomfortable. Very few men 
could have gone through what he did en- 
tirely unscathed, and to this wholly inex- 
perienced mortal, it was as a stolen glimpse 
in the Holy of Holies, too sacred for his 
thoughts to dwell upon with honor, and yet 
dwelt on inspite of himself. It was impos- 
sible to forget the charming, pitiful little 
figure with the wonderful curls and fright- 
ened gray eyes. He wondered if all women 
had hair like that, and he began to observe 
the other sex more closely. Once, weeks 
afterward, in a flying visit to the seaside, he 
thought he had discovered hairas luxuriant. 
To any other eyes, its palpable falseness 
would have been only too obvious ; but it 
took bath hour, when this glorious abun- 
dance had dwindled to an attenuated pig- 
tail, to undeceived Carter, who in his dis- 
gust concluded that all other suits were of 
an equally fraudulent nature, with the one 
exception which he had reason to know 
was not deceitful. At last, though never 
wholly forgotten, this queer little episode 
became snowed under by many interests 
and busy days; but the weeks had melted 
into months before this could be. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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NCE the so- 
ciety leaders, 
the beloved 
Mrs. Cleve- 
land and the 
beautiful Mrs. 
Van Renssel- 
laer Cruger in- 
augurated the 
afternoon teas 
at Clairmont 
which have be- 
come so popular during the last two years, 
it has become more and more the custom 
and the fashion for people to take their 
enjoyment so far as circumstances would 
permit, out of doors instead of in the 
house. 

The folly of inviting people to crowded 
entertainments in hot rooms, and of serv- 
ing refreshments to guests who were not 
hungry, and the impropriety of striving to 
entertain during the heat of the summer 
in the same way that one entertained in 
winter has become apparent to the would- 
be- hostess, so that she now endeavors to 
so regulate the time, place, locality and 
character of her hospitalities that the 
greatest enjoyment is obtained for the 
greatest number. 

In summer one can only entertain sat- 
isfactorily by so planning the home pleas- 
ures that as much of the out-door fresh 
air and cool breezes can be obtained as 
possible. 

People are beginning to see that one- 
half of the money that is spent on a 
house entertainment, whether it be a re- 
ception, an ‘‘at home,”’ a dancing party 
or any other house gathering, is enjoyed 
much more and makes a better showing 
if expended upon an outing that shall 
give each one the benefit of air, exercise 
and change of scene. The picnic and 
May-day parties that were features of 
our childhood, and which remain as pleas- 
ant spots in our memory, will be found 
no less attractive if renewed and revived 
as a variation to the motony of our more 
mature festivities. 

All who can escape from the city 
and the glare and hurly-burly and noise 
of the Fourth of July celebration, are 
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July Outing Parties. 


fortunate if they can so regulate their 
day’s vacation as to spend it among the 
green fields, meadows, budding trees and 
flowers. If no other recreation can be 
planned, it is at least a change to drive 
for the day to some quiet country inn, 
there to enjoy a country dianer, which 
must, however, have been previously or- 
dered if one would be well served, and 
there to breathe the pure air and watch 
the progress that nature makes as she 
puts on her mid-summer attire. 

More pretentious than these parties are 
the regular Fourth of July outing tours, 
which are planned far in advance, and 
for which as much preparation is made as 
for a grand féte. 

Let us suppose that such a party is to 
be planned, and that the trip is to consist 
of a drive into the crountry, with dinner 
under the trees and a long time afterward 
for pleasures, sports and games, and all to 
conclude with a drive homeward in the 
early evening. 

First of all in planning such an expe- 
dition, let the originator of the scheme 
decide whether the burden of providing 
refreshments is to be equally borne by 
the ladies, or whether she, herself, is will- 
ing to act as hostess and assume the whole 
responsibility. 

If one is able to adopt the latter course 
it is much the prettier and more satisfac- 
tory plan to do so: for by this means all 
danger of duplicating certain articles and 
leaving out others is avoided, and there 
is also the satisfaction of knowing that 
each guest will be properly and nicely 
provided with dishes and such table na- 
pery as is necessary for comfort. As 
has been said before, such entertainments 
are much leis expensive than dancing par- 
ties or receptions, and, during the heated 
term at least, are more enjoyable to all 
who participate. 

Suppose then for our outing party that 
invitations have been sent out bidding an 


equal number of women and their escorts _ 


to come to the merry-making, and that a 
large carry-all has been chartered for the 
drive. 

The nicest outing parties this season 
are these in which the guests are invited 
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to occupy séats in carriages, so that all 
may enjoy the advantages of the drive 
without the discomfort of being packed 
liked sardines upon narrow seats without 
‘room to turn or look about. 

Let the hostess, after she has accer- 
tained the number of guests that can be 
depended upon to a certainty, proceed to 
pack the hampers, boxes, and baskets 
with the wherewithal for the dinner, 
which is to be the feature of the party. 

Out of regard for the arms of him who 
must transport the baggage from the 
carry-alls to the picnic grounds, let no 
one box or basket be laden beyond a 
reasonable weight. 

Into the heaviest baskets should go the 
lightest things. Let the wooden plates 
(obtainable at any grocers), the Japanese 
napkins, table spreads, and glasses go all 
in one hamper, which may be considered 
the family cupboard fro tem., from which 
all table furniture is to be drawn. 

Next let us consider the menu. Re- 
solve at once, and be firm in that resolve, 
that those picnic horrors, hard-boiled 
eggs and ham sandwiches shall be absent 
from the bill-of-fare, and resolve also that 
as few canned goods shall be used as is 
possible, and as many dainties and delica- 
cies shall be present as can be safely trans- 
ported. 

Bouillon served in glasses with screw- 
down tops is easily carried, so also are 
salads, such as chicken, cucumber, to- 
mato, and beef salad. Also platters of 
cold meats, sliced, are packable into 
small spaces; and Saratoga potatoes, 
fresh berries and even puddings are not 
impossible. 


JULY OUTING PARTIES. 


Here is a menu, too elaborate, perhaps, 
to be extensively copied, which went out 
of New York for an outing party which 
took place Memorial Day. The food was 
all packed in paper boxes and tins, with 
as little glassware as possible, so that the 
empty utensils might be thrown away 
after the feast : 


Rockaways, half shell. 
Chicken Consommé. 


Anchovies. Olives. 
Sweetbreads Larded. 
Roast Duck. Broiled Squab. 


Rice Croquettes. 

Chicken Salad. Lettuce. 
Raw Tomatoes. Potato Croquettes. 
Egg: Plant Fritters Served Between Toast. 
Rhubarb Pie. 

Strawberry Shortcake. | Sauterne Jelly. 
Fancy Cakes. Chocolates. Nuts. 
Glacé. Roquefort Cheese. 

Fruit. Nuts. 

Iced Coffee. 


From so pretentious a menu may be 
selected many dishes that might commend 
themselves as easy of preparation and 


. pleasant variation to the every-day fare. 


As souvenirs of the occasion, let each 
gentleman be presented with a small 
American flag, and each woman with a 
bow of ribbon composed of the national 
red, white, and blue. Let the table be 
adorned with golden rod, if any can be 
found, and let each guest pledge himself, 
upon acceptance of the invitation, to en- 
tertain the party for at least five minutes 
with some song, speech, or story suitable 
to so patriotic an occasion. 
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The Filjeano PApsterp. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK, 


Author of “A Modern Winter’s Tale,” “Destiny,” etc., etc. 


VII. 


dinner-party at 
Mr. Filgeano’s 
there had been a 
little under-cur- 
rent of gossip 
which was grad- 
ually swelling 
into a good- 
sized tide. Peo- 
ple looked at 
him with curios- 
ity and strangers 
were shown the haunted house as one of 
the attractions of the city. Whether Fil- 
jeano knew this or not, nobody could 
tell; but when he issued invitations for a 
large dancing party, it was conceded that 
hecertainly did not greatly fear the family 
ghost, else was defying it. 

Mrs. Fielding’s heart and hands were 
full—with two ladies to assist, she was to 
help receive the guests: then Marcia’s 
fate might be decided that night, at least 
she meant that it should be, and an ele- 
gant ball-dress was indispensable. Bere- 
nice, also, must have something suited to 
her position, as the fiancée of one of the 
most eligible men in the city. Again, 
there was Esther setting up that she must 
and would go. Mrs. Fielding, however, 
was stoutly deter mined that she should not. 

“‘No, Cinderella, you. cannot go, you 


' see; ’”” explained Berenice in the privacy of 


theden. ‘Neither will you be allowed to 
come out until Marcia is married or en- 
gaged ; they are quite determined, so it 
will be useless for you to tease OL cry. I 
am sure I am sorry.” 

‘Berry, you are always lovely; ” ex- 
claimed Esther, coming over and kissing 


her with a little burst of tears and affec-' 


tion combined. 

‘‘No; instead, I am only miserable ; 
I wish you could go in my place for I 
simply dread it.”’ 

“I know you are wretched ;’’ said 
Esther, looking at her sympathetically. 
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‘¢ You are growing thin and-are pale and 
sad. If Mr. Liston wasn’t a selfish old 
thing he would give you your freedom— 
he must know that you don’t care for 
him—you treat him abominably.”’ 

Berenice merely dreaded the ball be- 
cause she would meet Dallas there for the 
first time since their estrangement. He 
had just returned from a four-week’s 
absence ; in fact, Mr. Filjeano employed 
him to attend to some business for him ina 
distant city; making the offer in a matter- 
of-fact way, which, after all, did not quite 
conceal the delicate consideration which 
led him to make it. The business was 
a refuge to Dallas, who threw himself 
into it with such fervor, and conducted it 
so successfully, that Filjeano entrusted 
him with much more, and also arranged 
to advance him sufficient capital to en- 
able him to realize his great ambition of 
entering into partnership with an old and 
prominent firm. He was very, very 
grateful to his benefactor. 

‘¢ I don’t see why you should do all 
this for me, Filjeano,” he said. ‘*And I 
am more thankful than I can express; but 
I can’t get out of my mind that it is one 
of the satires of life. You see it has 
come too late. Why is it,’’ he asked, 
turning his handsome boyish face, with 
its questioning eyes, eagerly towards 
Filjeano, ‘‘ that when we realize our fond- 
est dreams there isalways something which 
prevents enjoyment of the realization?” 


“While we wait for the napkin the soup gets 
cold; 

While the bonnet is trimming the face grows 
old,” 


quoted Mr. Filjeano with a forced smile. 
‘¢ Perhaps if we were entirely satisfied 
with this world we should never think of 
another,’’ he added gently. ‘‘ But cheer 
up, my boy, there is more sunshine than 
shadow—clouds swiftly pass.’”’ 

‘¢You see,’’ continued Dallas persist- 
ently; ‘‘ with these improved prospects I 
could have gone to Berenice and asked 
her to marry me without delay.” 
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‘* We each have our trouble,”’ returned 
Filjeano gravely, ‘‘and it only remains 
to bear it—to act the manly part.’’ 

‘¢ Pardon my coniounded selfishness ;’’ 
exclaimed Dallas, who, locking up quickly, 
caught an expression of anguish in Fil- 
jeano’s face. ‘I have been thinking of 
laté only of Thyself when there is a world 
full of people.”’ 

Filjeano was his usual imperturbable 
self ina moment. ‘‘Vonot fail to come 
to my party,’’ he said lightly. ‘*I had to 
give it, you know,’”’ he laughed—*‘ all the 
dowagers of my acquaintance were con- 
stantly hinting about the size of the 
drawing-room and the long unused ball- 
room.” 

Mrs. Fielding perhaps never felt more 
important than when, as mistress of cere- 
monies, she was dispensing hospitality 
for her elegant host. She was fully aware 
of the enviableness of her position and 
quite self-satisfied ; she knew that she was 
comely ; that her sweeping velvet gown 
was elegant ; that her daughters were the 
most beautiful girls inthe room; that the 
other dowagers were envious. And when 
she saw Filjeano, gracious and courtly, 
moving down through the white and gold 
drawing room to offer his arm to Marcia 
for the opening quadrille, her satisfaction 
culminated. 

‘¢ Tall and divinely fair ;’? he whispered 
in Marcia’s ear as they went through the 
stately measuresofthe dance. Marcia has 
never looked more beautiful than in her 
pale pink, silken and gauze draperies, 
with her perfect arms bare to the shoul- 
ders. If her drooping lashes and saint- 
like features were only the mak for a 
selfish and heartless nature, Filjeano or 
the public failed to discern. 

It so happened that Dallas and Bere- 
nice were vis-a vis in the same dance. 
Berenice had lost her rosy cheeks, and it 
needed all the touches of vivid color she 
wore, with her soft gray silk, to redeem 
her from actual pallor; but her heart beat 
wildly, and she felt herself tremble in 
every limb, and felt the blood rush to her 
face in hot waves when she saw Dallas 
take his place directly opposite. She 
smiled up in Liston’s face to conceal her 
trepidation, while he looked down on her 
with a proud cold air of proprietorship, 
which was simply maddening to Dallas. 


Her hand unavoidably met his in the 
changes of the quadrille, and he gave it 
an audacious little pressure, and his hand- 
some eyes met hers with despair and 
pleading in their glance; she not only 
returned his look, but felt an insane 
desire to lay her head on his breast and 
say: ‘*Oh Dallas, let us go back to the 
old days !”’ 

Marcia caught the glance. ‘Don’t be 
a fool,’’ she hissed. And at the close of 
the set, Liston bent over her to say: 

‘* If Kerr asks you to dance with him, 
don’t refuse. Ishould hardly like peo- 
ple to say that my future wife was afraid 
to meet her old lover—afraid—you un- 
derstand.’’ Again Berenice caught sight 
of a merciless look which she detected en 
one or two occasions. She shuddered, 
but felt somewhat helpless, and meekly 
took Liston’s arm to go back to the draw- 
ing room where he left her by her mother's 
side. Later, with a pretence of fresh air, 
which her pale face seemed to bear out, 
she stood in the sheltering screen of the 
heavy draperies looking out on the fitfully 
moving clouds of the November sky. A 
pallid moon shown through rifts of vapor, 
and there was a cold unreality about the 
scene which accorded well with her mood. 
The low window opened on a broad 
piazza; and back and forth in front of it, 
restlessly paced a lithe, straight figure 
which turned at last for a glance at the 
brilliantly lighted interior. ‘So near 
and yet so far,’’ thought Dallas, for there 
was Berenice’s sweet sad face pressed 
close to the glass. Impulsively he held 
out his arms, and his eyes softened with 
a lover's passion and pleading. Berenice 
made a movement forward but there was 
the frail barrier between. Dallas motioned 
that she should raise the sash—she made 
the effort and failed. Again he signaled 
her to unfasten it at the top when she 
succeeded in moving it a little ways and his 
strong lmand sent it noiselessly up. He 
drew her unresistingly out and straightway 
took her in his arms in a close embrace. 

She struggled to free herself, murmut- 
ing something about Liston ; whereupon 
he released her and held her at arm's 
length. 

‘*Do you love that man?”’ he que 
tioned sternly. 

*¢ No, I hate him.” 
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«¢ And yet you have promised to marry 
him! Do you love me?” 

“6 Yes,” 

«Will you marry me?” 

“Yes.” 

«« When ?” 

«¢ To-morrow ;’’ she returned, with a 
dash of the old piquant manner. 

“Oh Berry !’’ exclaimed the enrap- 
tured lover, ‘‘do you mean it?” 

‘‘Well no, not to-morrow, but some- 
time. Mr. Liston says I must dance with 
you to show people that [ am not afraid 
to meet my old lover. Do you think,’’ 
she said, as she stood with his arms folded 
about her, ‘‘ that they would believe me 
much afraid of you now ?”’ 

‘Liston will not dare to say a word if 
you break your engagement; for I have 
proof that he bribed the captain to come 
off without you and to separate the party, 
so that you would be supposed to be either 
in the cabin or on deck. By compromis- 
ing you he hoped to gain his point—and 
he purposely threw this confounded co- 
quette in my way.” 

Berenice made a motion to draw away ; 
‘But you preferred her to me.”’ 

“‘Never,’’ he said emphatically—‘** not 
for an instant. You seemed so absorded 
with Liston, that I simply wished to pay 
you off.’’ 

‘And I, in turn, was only getting even 
with you.”’ 

‘* We will speedily end this comedy of 
errors in marriage, dearest ; and while I 
cannot offer you luxury, I need no longer 
let poverty stand in the way, for my pros- 
pects have brightened—’’ 

Marcia’s keen eyes had missed them 
both, and coming into the drawing-room 
with Filjeano she spied the blowing of the 
curtain. 

“I feel a draught!” she exclaimed, 
with a shrug of her lovely shoulders, 
making straight for the window and 
sweeping aside the draperies and surpris- 
ing the delinquents. 

_ “Berenice, for shame! ’’ she exclaimed 

In a low angry tone. ‘‘Mr. Liston is 

looking for you. If you have any sense 

of honor, Mr. Kerr, you will pay your 

addresses to some one who is not almost 

another man’s wife. Come,” she said 

imperatively, laying her hand on Bere- 

nice’s arm. 
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Berenice coolly shook it off: ‘*I be- 
lieve,’’ she said, making a pretense of 
consulting her programme, ‘‘that the 
next is our dance;” and taking Kerr’s 
arm she swept by Marcia, leaving her in 
a terrible rage, which so transformed her 
saint-like face that Filjeano, notwith- 
standing an occasional doubt he had en- 
tertained, was astonished. She asked to 
be taken to Mrs. Fielding, and soon she 
was seen in earnest consultation. 

Mr. Filjeano, tired of the heat and 
confusion, tired of talking platitudes and 
listening to fulsome compliments, went 
through a little passage-way to a spacious 
vine-covered veranda on the rear of the 
house, to rest a moment and collect his 
thoughts. The unexpected turn in the 
affairs of Berenice and Dallas delighted 
him, although he foresaw bitter opposi- 
tion and a fierce quarrel betwen the men, 
but popular sympathy, once Liston’s dis- 
honorable plot was known, would all be 
with Dallas, and he felt that somehow 
affairs would right themselves. 

He was alittle startled to discover a 
white figure, partially enveloped in a 
large cloak, curled up in a great rustic 
chair at the further side of the porch. 

‘¢Why Esther!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
does this mean ? Why are you not inside !”’ 

‘‘I was not allowed to come. How 
many more times do you want me to tell 
you that I am not out?” she returned 
with asperity. 

‘¢But you are ‘out.’ 
are not in.’’ 

‘¢Qut in society, I mean, of course. 
If you were not years older than I am, 
which would make it impertinent, I 
should ask why you are so stupid about 
the matter.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, you are right; ”’ he said sadly, 
‘<I am years older; and I am afraid,” 
he added gently, ‘‘that my little girl is 
cross to-night.” 

‘*I know it,” she acknowledged con- 
tritely. ‘It is so hard to hear that lovely 
music and be unable to dance. You see,”’ 
she said, throwing aside her cloak, ‘I 
made-believe to come to the ball and put 
on my white frock and wrapped myself up 
and came out to listen to the music. Not 
a soul has seen me and by-and-by when I 
get sleepy I am going home and nobody 
the wiser.” 


You certainly 
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‘¢And so, after the fashion of your 
childhood, you have been ‘ making-be- 
lieve—’ ”’ 

‘¢ Yes; ’’ she laughed, ‘‘such quantities 
of attention as I have received; why my 
card is full of partners ! ’’ 

‘¢ Permit me to look at it,’’ he said 
gravely. 

‘¢ Here ; ’’ she answered, extending her 
hand with the little pink palm toward 
him. ‘‘I am disengaged for the thir- 
teenth waltz.” 

‘* May I have the pleasure ?”’ he asked, 
taking the dainty hard. 

‘¢ Certainly.” 

Then he tried to write his name on the 
soft surface. 

‘¢ This is ours, I believe,’’ he said with 
a serious manner as the band struck up 
the dreamy measures of the prelude. 

‘¢Oh, do you mean it!’ eagerly cried 
Esther. ‘‘I do so long to dance. . Per- 
haps though, I will be awkward, I have 
only danced with girls before.” 

Very likely some of the society belles 
inside would have thought it a most un- 
dignified proceeding on the part of their 
elegant host—this whirling about in the 
semi-darkness of the porch to please a 
school girl. But Esther thought otherwise. 

‘«Mr. Filjeano,’’ she said, as he re- 
leased her to pause for breath; ‘that 
was simply heavenly; I could go on 
walzing with you forever and ever;”’ and 
she looked gratefully up at him, her 
pretty flower-face flushed and her lovely 
brown eyes glowing. ‘Shall we dance 
again ?”’ 

He puts his arm around her slight 
lissome figure, then the music stopped— 
he held her just one moment waiting for 
it to begin, then abruptly turned away. 

‘I must go back to my guests, but first 
Iam going to bring you some ices, and 
then you must promise me to go home. 
Later, there may be people walking about, 
the waiters may be prowling here and 
there and see you.’’ 

Filjeano returned shortly with a tray of 
dainties. 

‘¢In about half an hour you must go. 
Promise me that you will.’’ 

‘¢ As you wish it, I certainly will. You 
are kinder to me than any one else ex- 
cept Berry, and I like you better than 
anybody except mamma and my sister.” 


‘*Thank you,’’ he replied strangely 
moved. ‘If you were older I should 
like to'ask you to give me your programme 
for a souvenir ;”” and he laughed in a cop. 
strained manner. 

Esther changed color. ‘It is yours ;” 
she returned holding her dainty little hand 
towards him ; ‘‘ and it will be older every 

ear.” 

Filjeano took it and raised it gently to 
his lips, looking kindly at the fair face 
flushing beneath his glance and the un- 
wonted caress. ‘‘ You are getting to be 
a woman of the world, ma delle—a fin- 
ished coquette could hardly do better.” 

Esther looked grieved. ‘I do not 
understand you. Nor doI see why you 
should always use such a bantering tone 
when you talk with me.”’ 

‘¢ Of course you do not understand me, 
I am commonly known as a walking 
enigma. Little girls are not supposed to 
be able to solve abstruse problems or un- 
riddle the mystery of the sphinx. Good- 
night.’’ 

Instead of going immediately to his 
guests, Filjeano stopped in the library for 
a moment, throwing himself in a chair and 
heavily bowing his head on his hands. 

‘It is a terrible temptation,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ but I must put it from me. 
It would be unmanly to take advantage of 
her youth and inexperience. The time 
might come when she would hate me for 
it. Then to bring a bride to this house 
—’’ and he gave a little shudder, rising 
to leave the room. 

He found the floor filled with waltzers 
—Berenice’s sad distrait face was resti 
on Liston’s shoulder, while Dallas st 
gloomily in the ccrner gnawing his mus- 
tach and glaring at them. ‘‘Confound 
him;”’ he muttered as the pair whirled by. 

‘¢T am afraid that you are not getti 
much enjoyment out of the evening,’ 
said Filjeano, going over to him 
noticing his black looks. 

‘¢Do you suppose,’’ he grumbled sav- 
agely, ‘‘that a fellow can get much en 
joyment in seeing the girl he loves in the 
arms of the man he hates !’’ 

‘Well no, probably not,’’ answered 
Filjeano with a little laugh of assent. 

A few moments after, with an air 
determined resolve Dallas stuod before 
Berenice. 
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‘«Js not this our number?”’ he asked, 
jously. 

wr Seedly can waltz with you. Had 

we better not wait for another quadrille ?”” 

«Berenice,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘it is 
either all over between us, or this is our 
dance. Will you come?”’ 

Then, to the amazement of everybody, 
the estranged couple went floating down 
the room. The pretty color had come 
back,to Berenice’s cheeks, and, as the 
lithe, handsome young fellow guided her 
through the mazes of the dance, he held 
her just the least trifle closer than neces- 


ary. 

UsPlease don’t,”’ she whispered ; ‘‘ you 
are crushing my roses.’’ Then a moment 
after: ‘‘We must stop; there will be a 
scene. Marcia, my mother and Mr. 
Liston are all talking.” 

He left her by her mother, who did not 
deign to notice him; and he could not 
refrain from a triumphant look at Marcia. 
Poor Berenice, however, seemed quite 
crushed, and went off on Liston’s arm 
much as if she was going to her doom. 
He was saying to her: 

“Of course, when I said that I thought 
it best for you to dance with Kerr, I did 
not mean for you to waltz with him. I 
prefer that my betrothed should not so 
soon return to the arms of her former 
lover.” 

“When, you speak to me in this way, 
Mr. Liston, you forget yourself and you 
presume,’’ angrily returned Berenice. 

“I simply assert my rights.’ 

“Instead, you tyrannize, for you have 
no rights. I am not your wife, and I 
never will be !’’ 

“T think you will,’’ he returned, 


quietly, firmly clasping the trembling - 


hand which lay on his arm, and hurrying 
Berenice toward the door. 

His touch reminded her of the iron 
hand in the velvet glove, and she allowed 
herself to be taken to the piazza without 
resistance, and submitted to have a light 
shawl put about her shoulders. 

In-doors, a casual observer was remark- 
ing to his neighbor how very devoted 
Liston was to his pretty betrothed. ‘A 
fine fellow.” ‘Yes, very; such good 
form, you know.’’ But Berenice did not 
share the public opinion. She looked at 


him with a hardly-concealed shudder of 
repulsion; she had come to hate his 
polished manner, his cold blue eyes, 
though most of all she hated their sudden 
flashes of ardor; the drooping mustache 
concealed a cruel, venomous mouth, just 
as his gracious manner covered an inflex- 
ible will. 

‘*Compose yourself,’’ he whispered, as 
they went along; ‘‘people will be curi- 
ous; this is not the place for a scene.” 

But once on the piazza he turned and 
confronted her. 

‘‘What do you mean by saying that 
you wjll not be my wife?” 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Liston!’ she exclaimed, 
with pitiful entreaty in her beautiful 
eyes; ‘‘I mean just this, that I cannot 
marry you, because I do not love you as 
Iought. Let me beg of you to release 
me from my promise.”’ 

‘‘T had hoped you would learn to love 
me,”’ he said. 

‘«But you see I cannot.” 

‘Then we will leave love out of the 
question—plenty of people have before 
now.” j 

Berenice grew angry again. ‘‘I despise 
you, and I will not keep my promise.”” 

‘*Perhaps you will think differently 
when you know that the mortgage on your 
homestead has passed into my hands, as 
well as two or three little indebtednesses 
of your father’s. Also, that it depends 
upon you whether your mother is home- 
less.’’ 

Berenice felt as if caught in a net; her 
very blood seemed to stagnate; she felt 
powerless to move. ‘‘Let us go in,” 
she said, faintly. 

A little later Dallas stood near, while 
Liston had gone for Mrs. Fielding’s 
wraps, and Berenice managed to whisper : 

‘¢ There is no way but for me to keep 
my promise to Liston. I am helpless."’ 

‘‘You are mercenary,” he returned, 
scornfully. ‘‘You deliberately choose 
Liston’s money.”’ 

Liston was coming, so she barely had 
time to hold out her hand, with a little 
despairing, protesting motion, and ex- 
claim : 

‘* Don’t say that; it hurts me.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE WILD GARDEN. 





INDERGAR- 
TENS, insti- 
tutes and col- 
leges, if not 
already closed, 
are rapidly 
nearing the 
day, when the 
words ‘‘ school 
is dismissed ”’ 
will be the 
“open se- 
same’? to va- 
cation’s blissful hours. Little and big peo- 
plealike will hail with gladness the railroad 
or steamboat which will take them under 
the Gothic arches of some grand old elms, 
or into the pleasant pastures beside the still 
waters, or by the everlasting hills and 
mountains, or to some sea-girt shore, and 
into the broader school where nature 
teaches her own lessons. 

It is to those particularly I dedicate this 
chapter, for the country months will be 
almost, if not altogether, lost time, if with 
your recreation you do not add to knowl- 
edge by a close observance of the wild 
garden. This can be done so easily and 
so pleasantly that Ido not hesitate to give 
the task, if such a word may be applied, 
to even an already overworked pupil, for 
while gaily tripping over the soft green 
grass, it will not lessen your health or 
pleasure to have a thought for the narrow, 
close, wonderful blades under your feet ; 
and while looking for good luck that is 
sure to come with the four-leaved clover, 
to examine the shades of color and form 
of that same clover leaf; or while resting 
on the soft mossy bank to look through a 
microscope at the variety of moss-crests, 
and as you press your fingers down between 
the soft warm folds, apply your microscope 
again and read the wonderful things 
which are not noticed by the naked eye. 
No one should ever go to the country 
without a microscope. Take it in your 
pocket on all your rambles, and you will 
be amazed at the knowledge you will gain 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


through its aid. When you think yon 
have seen all of a flower, put it under the 
lens of your microscope and you will thep 
learn how little of the flower you have 
really seen; indeed, it will almost seem 
different blossom. So much before ip. 
visible will now appear. Emerson has 
said, ‘‘ Every object rightly séen unlocks 
a new faculty of soul,’’ and Lubbock, 
‘¢ Not a hair, or line, or a spot of color is 
without a reason, or has not a purpose or 
a meaning ;’’ so we would hope that the 
lanes and woods of this summer time 
would broaden our intellect, as well as en- 
trance our pleasure, moreover, 


‘‘Not a natural flower can grow on earth, 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial, archetypal, all-aglow 
With blossoming causes—not so far away 
That we,whose spirit sense is somewhat cleared, 
May not catch something of the bloom and 

breadth.” 


Let us walk awhile in the woods, and 
see if, by any chance, a stray bit of the 
Trailing Arbutus is left behind. Prob 
ably not, as this is such an early flower; 
almost before the snow goes, it comes. 
But if a piece is found, its sweetness and 
tiny pink and white blossoms will amply 
repay us for the looking; and for those 
to whom the flower is not familiar, there 
will then be no longer wonderment that 
sO many poems have been written and 
dedicated to its beauty, or that so many 
people claim it as their favorite. The 
‘¢ forest ledge’’ has its own family ; the 
pine woods, beech and hemlocks, hold 4 
rival company. The Indian Pipe will 
found among them, shaped precisely like 
an ordinary clay pipe. They usually 
grow in clusters of six or eight, and quite 
close to each other. Their color, er 
cepting a touch here and there of drab, 
is a pale white, and if found fresh wil 
last tor days. Then the Lilies and 
Anemones, peeping out in all their love- 
liness among the ferns and leaves; 
the Catchfly, Pink, the Begonias, the 
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green-and-purple fringed Orchid ; Solo- 
mon’s seal, with its palm-like spray of 
drooping, yellowish petals; the Andro- 
meda, with its many bells ; the Uvularias, 
the sweet Deerberry, the Rue and Maid- 
enhair, and many other forest favorites, 
too numerous to mention, would make 
one stand transfixed as if in a vision, 
looking on the woodland beauties as we 
walk through the arched chancel of thetall, 
rand old trees. 

It is quite satisfactory for those who 
like hanging-baskets to fill them from the 
woods. First make the basket in canoe 
or any desirable form from birch bark, 
and fill them with the leaf mold with 
which the forest vines are familiar; then 
put in small fern roots, the yellow Cypri- 
pedium, wild Myrtle, Ginseng, and many 
other pretty wood growths, which will 
amply recompense the little trouble you 
have taken, by giving a profusion of 
green, if not of blossom, during winter’s 
frosty hours. Many of the wild bushes 
and plants may also be safely transplanted 
to our own home gardens; but for the 
same greatest care must be used, as these 


' wild flowers are unaccustomed to atten- 


tion, excepting that given by Nature 
alone, and we are apt to kill these untu- 
tored, hardy roots by too great kindness. 
Study the soil in which they grow, and 
make the part of your own home garden 
in which you will place them as like the 
soil in the lane or road from which they 
have come as is possible. 

How many a saunterer or wild-flower 
hunter has stood spell-bound before the 
blue-eyed grass which stars many of the 
Long Island meadows through the long 
summer days! The tiny flowers making 
it seem a veritable carpet of blue, and at 
a distance giving the appearance of a blue 
haze. Then, too, there is the ordinary 
field Daisy, through which little children 
run, and, as the daisies close over their 
heads, feel that they are hidden from 
mother or nurse. Or the Golden Butter- 
cup, that always suggests the question, 
“Do you love butter?” Or the Dande- 
lion, which blooms three consecutive 
days, after which the calyx closes, and 
the withered flower remains underneath 
the leaves, to stay for a week or ten days, 
the stem meanwhile lengthening more 
and more, while the seeds re-open, until, 


on the fourteenth day from the time it 
first flowered, the smoky ball enlarges 
and soon forms a plaything, on which the 
children blow to find their playmate’s 
age—one year being counted for every 
blow before the downy ball entirely dis- 
appears. 


«We all know a bank on which the wild Thyme 
blows.” 


And so we each have a favorite spot, 
to hunt for and gather our own most 
admired and treasured flowers. Yet 
sometimes surprises await us from most 
unexpected quarters, so no swamp, or 
woods or roadside should be passed 
unnoticed, if we would not will- 
ingly miss rare bloom. The Orchid is 
sometimes very difficult to discover, but 
many wild specimens are frequently 
found. Jack-in-the- Pulpit and Harebells 
grow by the roadside or on high crags, 
while blue Lupines from the deepest pur- 
ple to the paleist pink or white grow best 
on sunny sand, and the Fox Glove in the 
tall sprays of tubular blossoms and deli- 
cate canary color will brighten many a 
walk in your path through the woods, thus 
teaching us we must walk with wide open 
observant eyes everywhere. The Migno- 
nette, Forget me nots, Wild Roses, Violets, 
Sweet Brier, Honeysuckle, Huckleberry 
blossoms, Evening Primroses, Red and 
White Clover, White Azalias, Water- 
lilies, Elderberry blossoms and many other 
sweet scented familiar beauties will en- 
able us to gather a bouquet for ourselves or 
friends at any time, so also can we make 
daisy wreathes or chains and help gladden 
the children’s hearts, or have a wild flower 
festival some summer day after the fashion 
of May time. 

Among the finest wild flowers are those 
found in the White Mountains. Person- 
ally, I never saw as rare or multiplied 
specimens as were in a huge bouquet pre- 
sented to me while at Fabyans. It was 
unfortunate I could not at once go home 
and so take a few roots to beautify my 
own garden. Cotton Grass, Choke Cherry, 
Meadow Rue, with Purple blossoms, and 
Evening Primroses are found in abundance 
allaround Fabyans. The Crawford House, 
and along the road to the Willey House, 
while in the neighborhood of The Flume 
the beautiful Mountain Laurel grows, and 
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climbing up Mt. Washington you meet 
the Steeple Bush, and on the tip-top of 
this grand mountain giant, among the bare 
rocks, you can gather the Alpine Sandwort 
whose delicate white blossoms carefully 
pressed make a pretty souviner for some 
friend whose opportunity to visit Mt. 
Washington has not yet come. What is 
familiarly known as the Ground Nut blos- 
som is very fragrant, among the most 
powerful of all of our native wild flowers, 
so also is the Pyrolas, its odor being sim- 
ply delicious, and you are almost sure to 
find the sweet Pink Bells in the groves or 
woods, as also the fragrant Partridge Vine. 
While the toad-flax may or may not be fra- 
grant, according to the time you gather it; 
if you find the blossoms in the early sum- 
mer it will be so odorous as to almost over- 
power you, but if in autumn, the sweet 
scent will be nearly if not entirely gone. 
But its yellow is so pure and beautiful, 
that it will always repay the gathering, as 
will also the deeper shades of the Sneeze- 
weed, and the regal graceful Golden Rod. 
The last named genue being almost en- 
tirely confined to our continent, and out of 
nearly one hundred American specimens, 


seventy-eight are found in the Uniteg 
States; for this reason, many consider her 
credentials sufficient to distinguish this 
flower as our National Emblem. 

What is true of cultivated flowers mg 
also be said of the wild garden—they fol. 
low each other, as month follows month, 
not all blooming at once, but in proper 
succession. The Trailing Arbutus, the 
Sky Violets, braving ‘‘the snow-bank’s 
edges cold;” while the Michelmas 
Daisy seen during the last days of 
August or early September, and Bryant 
writing of the fringed Gentian, says: 


«“ Thou waitest late and com’st alone 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is at an end,” 


Vacation time ought to make botanists 
of us all, for such a wealth of treasure 
is given that any search in Nature's bounty 
will disclose secrets not often seen by 
the careless rambler or the thoughtless 
nosegay gatherer; but a flower lover and 
enthusiast will become close friends, even 
on comparatively short acquaintance, 
with the wild blossoming things. 


ily Annel. 


BY EDWARD KIRKLAND COWING. 


HE masters all agree when lining angels 
© grandly fair, 

To circle ’round with halo bright, a mass of 
yellow hair. 


All angels are not blonds; for mine has tresses 
black as jet, 

And wond’rous eyes as deep and dark as man 
has ever met. 


The poets all insist that angels never cease to 
sing ; 


Perhaps ’twould tax them past despair a single 
proof to bring. 


Do angels sing alway? It may be so. Her tones 
of voice 

In cadent conversation sweet with harmonies re- 
joice. 

I think that every man knows one dear angel 
face at least, 

Which, with the flight of earth’s last eve, will 
meet him in the East. 


Melody and fMlemorp. 


BY GRACE YULE, 


N a night like this when the wind and the rain 
Dash in wild fury against the pane, 
I love to sit in the gathering gloom 
And dream ’till darkness fills the room ; 
While you, my friend, with your music sweet 
Thrill my heart, and my thoughts go forth to meet 
The wraiths of the past, that one and all 
Have flocked from the dust at your music’s call, 
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*  “@are of the Toilet.” 
COMPLEXION, SKIN. 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


IV. 


ITHOUT plenty 
of exercise and 
pure air a clear 
complexion is 
impossible, ex- 
cept, perhaps, 
in those who 
are inclined to 
consumption ; 
in such cases 
the system is so 
drained that the 
invalid has of- 
tentimes a clear and beautiful complexion 
—how fatal, only the dear friends know. 

A young and beautiful girl came bound- 
ing into my presence one day, exclaiming : 

“Oh, dear me! all the girls are going 
just crazy over what they shall eat to im- 
prove their complexion. I hate such 
things, but I suppose I must keep up with 
the times. What is a complexion diet, 
anyway ?”’ 

We laughed at the dear girl, with her 
fair, rosy cheeks and faultless skin, and 
answered : 

‘Eat all the ~zfe fruit you wish in the 
morning and for lunch, but none at night, 
and live out of doors.”’ 

She bounded gaily away, saying: 

“‘That’s luscious. I can stand that 
complexion-diet without grumbling.” 

Rich and highly-spiced food should be 
carefully avoided ; it interrupts digestion, 
clogs the pores, and gives rise to many 
annoying skin diseases, such as pimples, 
black-heads, and humors, which are very 
unsightly. 

Toasted bread is better than plain 
bread. Hot rolls and fresh bread should 
be avoided. Coarse brown bread and 
Graham bread are the best of all. 

Watercress, dandelion, lettuce, beet- 
Toot, or any fresh salad, are recommended 

Salad oil, but no vinegar; use 
lemon juice instead. 

Porridge, hominy, bread-and-milk, are 
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wholesome and conducive to a pure skin ; 
also honey, baked apples, and lightly- 
boiled eggs. 

Nuts are good, but not many. 

Of course, tight lacing and bands com- 
pressing any part of the body must be 
strictly avoided, for they are often the 
cause of a flushed face, ears and nose. § { 

Garters must nct be worn about the 
leg; they impede free circulation of the 
blood. Wear them suspended from the 
corset or waist. 

A flushed face may sometimes be 
checked by bathing the face in hot water, 
or putting the hands and feet in hot water. 

Keep the feet a/ways warm, for cold 
feet indicate that the blood is not flowing 
properly, and causes the flushed, red face 
which is so uncomfortable and a destroyer 
of beauty. Ya 

To cleanse the system of impurities, 
the old-fashioned Yankee remedy is a 
good one: ‘‘ Flowers of sulphur mixed 
with molasses.” Take three mornings 
and skip three, always providing the 
bowels are kept in perfect condition. “= 

The French use this prescription: 
‘« Two teaspconfuls of sulphur mixed with 
a teacupful of cold or warm milk.’’ Take 
this an hour before breakfast. 

Carbonate of ammonia and powdered 
charcoal should be always at hand, for 
their uses are numberless. 

To clear the complexion, may be taken 
for three nights a teaspoonful of charcoal, 
mixed with water or honey, after which 
take a purgative, and many, if not all, 
impurities will be removed; but don’t 
forget the purgative. 

Those troubled with pimples or other 
eruptions should not bathe the parts with 
cold water. Use tepid water, into which 
a little wheat bran has been put. It has 
great virtues in cleansing the skin. 

Milk or milk and water are both very 
good, and for sunburn nothing can be 
better. 

The juice of the cucumber is invaluable 
for whitening the skin, and I find that all 
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the shops in France which deal in cos- 
metics keep ‘‘ lait de coucombre”’ or a 
‘* pomade de coucombre.” The juice of 
the cucumber, pressed from the fruit, 
brought to the boiling point over a quick 
fire, cooled quickly and securely bottled, 
makes a refreshing lotion for the face. A 
tablespoonful, diluted with twice as much 
water, applied night and morning, will 
wonderfully improve the complexion. 

Horse-radish, too, may be used. An 
ounce of the fresh root, steeped in a pint 
of cold buttermilk for four hours, gives a 
wash invaluable for removing sunburn, 
and will also whiten the skin. The juice 
of horse-radish, pressed out and mixed 
with twice the quantity of vinegar, is 
said to remove freckles. Quack remedies 
for removing freckles should be avoided 
as dangerous, unless one knows the in- 
gredients of the lotion. I once knewa 
young lady who used one of the exten- 
sively advertised freckle lotions, and it so 
affected her skin that for weeks she suf- 
fered intense pain and required a physi- 
cian’s care. 

There are many harmless prescriptions, 
however, which may be tried for the re- 
moval of freckles, which will annoy 
countless numbers of America’s fair 
daughters during their summer outing. 

A simple, harmless remedy, not always 
sure, but worth trying, is a solution of 
borax in rose water. Apply several times 
a day, and allow to dry on the skin. 

One ounce of alum, two tablesp»onfuls 
of lemon juice, one pint elder-flower 
water. Apply twice a day. 

Lemon juice will sometimes remove 
freckles. Dr. Savignae recommends lo- 
tions of Vichy water night and morning; 
allowed to dry without wiping. 

‘¢ The presence of youth in the heart 
will often keep old age from the face.” 
No one is pleased to see wrinkles appear- 
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ing on her face. A ~ remedy, to be 
had without money ir care, is to k 
from fretting—but'it it hard to apply in 
every case. 

Rubbing the forehead and cheeks with 
rose water and glycerine will sometimes 
keep the wrinkles from appearing. Rub 
five minutes at a time, in an opposite 
direction from the wrinkles, and as often 
as possible. 

Whether powder is a legitimate article 
of toilet may be questioned by some, 
Mothers know how necessary it is in the 
care of children, and many retain the 
tender skin of babyhood through their 
lives. 

Rice powder is to be most highly 
recommended ; it contains no poison; 
does not close the pores of the skin; is 
healing and cooling under all circum- 
stances. Powdered French chalk is very 
fine, and is said not to injure the skin, 
Rose powder or flesh-colored powders are 
made from white, to which carmine and 
ochre have been added. A little powder, 
properly applied, will sometimes prevent 
freckles and sunburn, and it cools the 
skin. 

Says one well versed in cosmetics: 
‘¢ The best and cheapest powder is refined 
chalk, in pellets, each enough for one 
application. Wrap a pellet in coarse 
linen, crush it in water, then wash the 
face quickly with the linen. The wet 
powder oozes through the linen, leaving 
a pure white deposit when dry. Press the 
face lightly with a damp handkerchief, to 
remove superfluous powder.” 

To whiten the arms, first use glycerine 
and then apply chalk. 

When powder is used great care should 
be taken to remove every particle from 
the face before retiring at night, or a dry, 
stiff and uncomfortable skin will be the 
result. 


Hlignonette. 


BY GRACE GALE, 


PRESSED you long, long years ago, 
Oh faded sprays of mignonette ; 

And now within your withered bloom, I find 
A faint, sweet odor clinging yet. 





Dear, long ago, so sad, so sweet, 
I think of you with vague regret, 
And turning from the crumbling flowers 
I find my eyes with tears are wet. 
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A TALE OF 


’ EB had committed a 
raid on his water- 
melon patch. Now, 

John’s melon patch, 

‘ a source of revenue 
to him, was on the edge 

x) of the cliff, nearly halfa 

mile from the farm house, and 
while we could eat melons from 
our own patch every hour had 
we so wished, yet John’s melons 
looked so much larger and better, that at 

Harry’s suggestion we had stolen hither, 
and eaten a number of the finest melons, 
throwing the rinds over the cliff. More- 

over Helen had aided Kate in playing a 
practical joke on John that very afternoon, 
and this, together with the stolen fruit, 
wrought John to exceeding wrath. Helen 

certainly felt a little penitent for the part 

she had played, yet she was the first to set 
the example, resulting in our irreverence. 

Family prayers were held in Aunt Ellis’ 

bed-chamber. Very white and stately 

were all the appointments, the bed being 

a large, high, four poster, draped in white 

curtains, with a deep white valence around 

it falling to the floor. Helen knelt by 
the bed, as Aunt Ellis closed the Bible, 
and began the prayer, when a few mo- 
ments later an unwary bat, attracted by 
the candle on the table, swept in at the 
window. Whirr! it came, swooping and 
swinging over us, but Aunt’s voice con- 
tinued peacefully. In a moment Helen 





Welen’s Matchless Valor. 


YESTERDAY. 


BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


slipped quitely under the bed. Dick fol- 
lowed, then Harry Leigh, Maggie and Jim 
slid under the valence dexterously as the 
bat wheeled in their direction, and when 
Aunt opened her eyes, with ‘‘ Amen,” 
lo! every child had vanished, and only a 
little swinging of the valence, and smoth- 
ered giggling betrayed our lurking place. 
The bat had departed as he came. Aunt 
called us, and we crawled out shame-faced 
and red. 

‘¢ Children,”’ she began, but something 

‘ not at all stern twitched her lips, and we 
were not surprised when she concluded 
mildly, ‘‘ go to bed, at once.” 

So we retired unreproved to meet our 
just deserts in another way. 

Helen met John in the outer hall. 
‘¢Oh! John, say you are not mad at 
me still?’’ 

‘“‘Only dogs go mad, Helen. I am 
sorry, exceedingly sorry, any whim should 
lead you to the folly of to-day. It was 
neither kind, right, or sensible.” 

‘Thank you,”’ witha toss of her pretty 
head. ‘‘I see I am beneath your notice.” 
And she sped away, angry at his recep- 
tion of her lame apology. 

The following morning found John still 
with a stern look. This was unusual, 
and surely was the result of letting the sun 
go down upon his wrath, and absenting 
himself from evening prayers. Aunt Ellis 
evidently had fathomed his trouble, but 
she wisely let us settle our disputes, else 
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there would have been little peace for her 
during the summer. 

About noon a neighbor came over in 
great haste for Aunt Ellis. His wife was 
very ill, and he wanted Aunt Ellis to come 
at once and stay with her, while he rode 
four miles for the doctor. Aunt Ellis 
looked at Kate and Helen in dismay, but 
such a call could not remain unheeded. 
There was no one to call in to take charge 
of us,. for with the exception of an old 
Irish woman, named Higgins, living half 
a mile away, and old ‘‘ Uncle Charlie,” 
a colored man, a mile across the fields, 
Mr. Allen, who desired her attendance 
on his wife, was our nearest neighbor, so 
aunt could only make haste to depart, 
warning us the while to be good children, 
to be sure and not let the fire go out, as 
we none of us knew how to use the flint 
and tow. ‘And to stay near the house, 
and of all things not to go to the river, 
or ‘‘try to ride old Dobbin.”’ 

We younger children stole a glance at 
each other at this last injunction, whereby 
Aunt Ellis betrayed a knowledge of our 
latest escapade. That very morning Harry 
had suggested that a ride before breakfast 
would improve the appetite, so five of us 
had perched on Dobbin’s back, when the 
old horse leaped the barn-yard fence and 
sent us sprawling. We thought no one 
saw us, but some of the farm-hands had 
reported the result of our early ride. 

Aunt Ellis sent Helen to hunt John, for 
as the eldest he would guard us from mis- 
chief; but John could not be found, and 
Will had driven to Manchester quite early, 
so Aunt must fain leave us, with many 
parting injunctions, and ride away with 
her neighbor. Her last words were as 
follows : 

‘¢ Kate, be good tothe children. Don’t 
quarrel. There is plenty of cold meat in 
the pantry, and cake and cookies in the tin 
box. You will not have to cook anything. 
I will be home to-night at seven o’clock. 
Do not let the kitchen fire go out.” 


II. 


We were not grieved at aunty’s absence. 
There was novelty in finding ourselves 
without any higher authority than that 
represented by Kate and Helen, aged re- 
spectively fourteen and fifteen. We five 


smaller children busied ourselves as usual. 
Paddled in the pond, built a mud fort, 
and Dick, Jim and Harry were Indians 
beseiging it, fancifully attired in yellow 
ham- bags, with wood bow and arrows. 

Helen and Kate went down into the 
orchard with their books, and gave little 
heed to our yells of delight, when Harry 
Leigh sent his arrow through Maggie's 
sun bonnet, which had been erected asa 
scalp. 

John appeared at noon, and we enjoyed 
a cold luncheon from the pantry, every- 
one taking what he liked best. Aunt had 
arranged that the farm hands should go 
to old Mrs. Higgins for the mid-day 
meal. 

Perhaps John thought it a fine oppor- 
tunity for giving usa piece of his mind, or 
the poor fellow really felt he must relieve 
his pent-up wrath, for he gave us all such 
a going over, between bites, that Maggie 
Keith choked on a crust of bread, and 
Helen pounded her on the back until she 
declared her arm was tired, before Maggie 
recovered. 

‘¢ There, John,” said Helen pettishly, 
as Maggie gasped, and seized her glass 
of raspberry shrub. ‘‘I hope you are 
happier. You have nearly choked Maggie 
and all to vent your spleen about the old 
watermelons. /’// give you enough out 
of my pocket money to cover the loss of 
the melons they ate.’’ 

The color rushed to John’s forehead, 
and we all held our breath, for we under- 
stood the unkindness of such a speech. 
It was not the moneyed loss John de- 
plored, although he had little enough to 
spend. He had been speaking to us of 
the dishonor, the contemptible meanness 
of our behaviour. Maggie’s crust had 
encountered a penitent sob. 

‘‘You know, Helen, it was of the 
money I cared about. Ido not want 
your money. Besides I would zever 
touch a cent of yours, when you so wil- 
fully misunderstand me. It is the—” 

‘¢John, you have been all over that 
once,” said Kate pertly, ‘‘so do be quiet 
and let us finish our lunch in peace.” 

‘¢ All I will say is just this, and I ad- 
dress myself to the boys. If any of them 
dare set foot on my melon patch again, | 
will thrash every mother’s son of them. 
See if I don’t.” 
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«John, did you ever hear a story noted 
in American history—’’ began Helen, teas- 


ingly. , 

«First catch your hare?’ yes, Helen, 
and I will boast no longer. I have neither 
wealth, courage or good temper, but I 
can hold my tongue, and I will do so 
hereafter.” 

He looked his favorite cousin steadily 
in the face, and Helen’s eyes drooped, 
and she was silent. She was not natu- 
rally unkind, but she was full of mischief 
and still vexed by John’s words spoken 
the night before, but now she felt she was 
entirely in the wrong, if she would only 
acknowledge her error. So the mid-day 
meal left us all ruffled in spirit, and 
John’s injunction as he left us, not to go 
far from the house, delivered with offended 
dignity, created a wild desire to disobey. 

Helen was loud in her scorn for his 
authority, for she stil] smarted from the 
justice of his rebuke. So, about three 
o'clock Harry Leigh’s proposition that we 
should all go to the river, and row over 
to Wardle’s peach orchard, on the Island, 
was received with enthusiasm. 

To be just, we none of us remembered 
that aunt had said we must not go near 
the river. We often went hither, but 
usually John or Will accompanied us. 

We always fancied the Wardle peaches 
tasted better than my aunt's, just as poor 
John’s pilfered melons had a more deli- 
cate flavor. We had a standing invitation 
to go to the peach orchard, however, from 
Mr. Wardle. 

So off we started, and had a great frolic 
descending the rugged stairway of the 
cliff, and threading our way through the 
woodland, where all sorts of delights 
awaited us, We found ‘‘ paw-paws”’ 
ripening, and got branches of sassafras 
bark to chew. Jim found a slippery elm 
tree, and the entire party were regaling 
themselves with various delicacies before 
we reached the river. 

The water was not very high, and we 
put off in two boats, Harry Leigh man- 
aging one and Kate Ellis the other. We 
found some delicious late peaches, and, 
after staying until nearly five o’clock, 
returned across the river. Then the boys, 
in spite of Kate and Helen’sremonstrance, 
determined to go further up the river and 
have a swim. It was growing late, and 
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the girls were apprehensive of dark over- 
taking us before we got back through the 
woods. Maggie and Bertha were sure 
the foxes would eat them if we met them 
after dark ! 

The lads persisted, however, and went 
up the stream some distance, after prom- 
ising to return at a given signal. We 
played about waiting for them, when 
Kate, with her usual love of a practical 
joke, proposed to slyly steal up to where 
the lads had left their clothes and hide 
them. The thought of their consternation, 
on emerging from the water at the signal, 
to find their clothes missing, filled her 
with glee. Helen begged her not to do 
it, but Kate was off, and the mischief 
quickly accomplished. 

For some time it had been growing 
dark, and now an ominous growl of thun- 
der warned us of the cause. A vivid 
flash of lightning and a still louder peal 
of thunder roused us to the fact that a 
storm was closely upon us, and not the 
shades of night. At the first clap of 
thunder Kate was wild with terror. She 
was afraid of thunder-storms, and Bertha 
shared her fear. Maggie began to cry. 
Helen alone stood firm. 

‘¢Stop crying, Mag,” she said; ‘‘ the 
thunder cannot hurt you; but we must 
call the boys and hurry home, or we shall 
get caught in the rain.” 

A sharp flash of lightning, followed by 
a crash of thunder, broke in upon her 
sentence, while the first wind came, bend- 
ing the trees and snatching the call from. 
Helen’slips, as she strove togive the signal. 

Helen seized Maggie. ‘‘ We must run 
for the cliff; the boys must take the 
chances. Come.” 

We dashed forward, Bertha crying, and: 
Kate shivering and terror stricken, when 
just as we reached the cliffs, the rain fall- 
ing on us in great drops, and the wind 
beating against us, we heard a shout in 
the rear, and turning beheld Jim, Tom. 
and Dick rushing towards us, wildly ges- 
ticulating, distress in their countenances, 
and not athread of clothing on their bony 
little bodies. 

‘¢Oh! Kate, you hid their clothes,” 
cried Helen. 

‘¢I cannot go back, I can’t indeed,” 
moaned Kate. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating tw 
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ORDERED 
robes, which fell 
somewhat into 
the background 
during the win- 
ter, have re- 
vived in full 
force. In light 
woolen or wash- 
ing materials 
they abound. 
The pretty deli- 
cate zephyrs, with their flower stripes or narrow 
borders, are made up for the summer as slightly 
draped skirts and draped corsage, trimmed with 
narrow bordering to match. In light summer 

woolens there is immense variety. Delicate 
crépons, cashmeres, and diagonals have borders 

made with strips of gold or silver braid inter- 
mingled with scroll filigree embroidery worked 
in gold or silver. Others have a rich floral pat- 
tern in satin or faille applied upon them, with 
gold or colored silk embroidery outlining the 
leaves and flowers. There are handsome scroll 
patterns, elaborately interlaced, worked in tinsel 
and spangles mixed with silk, or in silk alone. 

Stylish borders are obtained by sewing plates of 

jet or imitation jewels in rows round the edge, 

looking like rows of elaborate nail-heads. A 

toilet of mauve diagonal woolen, very soft and 

fine, has a broad border of these large nail-heads 
in cut jet. The draped corsage has a plastron 
embroidered all over with smaller pieces of jet. 

The collar, the pointed belt, and the cuffs of the 

sleeves are similarly embroidered. 

India silk gowns, printed with black patterns— 
rings interlaced in black, or black and white, are 
the favorite pattern, they are trimmed with black 





lace flounce and draperies, but some of them are 
more elaborately ornamented. A toilet of gray 
foulard, printed with black and white interlaced 
rings, is in the princess style, the front open over 
a tablier of white bengaline, edged with a narrow 
band of embroidery worked in white beads. The 
corsage is decorated in front with a draped plas- 
tron of white lace. There is no other trimming, 
The sleeve is mounted high at the shoulder, 
where it is full and plaited, but it is close fitting 
at the wrist. The round hat to complete this 
elegant and simple toilet is of black lace with 
draped crown and gauged brim, Three bands 
of jet encircle the crown, A jetaigrette is placed 
at the back. 

Dotted pique or Marseilles vests, cut low with 
notched revers, exactly like those worn by gentle- 
men, are again worn by fashionable young 
women who affect masculine modes in dress. 
Added to these striking garments are English 
skirts in dotted or striped percale, with standing 
collar and wristbands fastened with jeweled 
links; a four-in-hand scarf or a loose silk tie 
knotted @ /a marine, and a row of tiny studs 
down the shirt front, complete the tout ensemble, 
Above all will be worn a Henri Deux jacket of 
melton or cheviot, and the Stanley silk scarf, 
matching the stripe or dot in color, is ‘folded 
loosely around the waist. Very English young 
women wear black silk shirt waists and scarfs, 
with real diamond studs on the front of the 
waist. With these very fashionable belles wear 
red or chamois colored cloth coats in Louis XIV. 
style, trimmed with black silk embroideries. 

The half girdles of velvet or silk on the fronts 
of French bodices, are now brought to a sharp 
point in the middle and finished far back on each 
side with a very deep square pocket of the fabric, 
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Another pretty arrangement for the fronts of silk 
corsages, is to make the top a square yoke of silk 
embroidery, then fasten the silk material three 
buttons below, and cut it away to form square 
basques on the sides, disclosing a blouse vest of 
embroidery or lace, which is held in place by a 
half girdle of the silk. 

Gowns of black grenadine rival those of lace 
so long in favor. Thesquare meshed plain gren- 
adine is most used, then dotted, serpentine- 
striped, or plaided grenadine, while the newest 
dresses are those with chevrén stripes forming 
points in the middle of the breadth. 

A Parisian novelty just imported combines pale 
pink or blue ladies’ cloth with black iron grena- 
dine, the cloth of the skirt front and parts of the 
bodice having appligué embroidery of jetted 
grenadine, while borders of cloth are applied on 
the grenadine, Another fancy is for a coat of 
black India silk, with colored design worn with 
a black grenadine skirt. 

White linen and white silk skirts are a part of 
blue serge gowns intended for midsummer in 
the country, They are made with shield-shaped 
bosom like those worn by men, and a standing 
collar broken over at the points. Stud buttons 
are added, and a scarf of white or blue foulard. 
The coat of serge is slashed at the sides, and its 
fronts do not meet, leaving the skirt and white 
silk lining in view. A broad revers collar in 
Directoire shape is piped with white wool, and 
large white buttons are set on each side of the 
front from the waist line upward. A white straw 
sailor hat, with gold or silver ribbon band around 
the crown, accompanies this gown. Other shirt 
waists of white silk, with bayadere stripes of pink 
or light cherry-color, are worn by young girls 
with blue serge coat and skirt. Stylish rough 
blue diagonal wools for gowns have bayadere 
stripes of red or tobacco brown woven in them. 

A novel fabric imported for midsummer gowns 
at the seaside or mountains is homespun of pure 
wool, woven as thin and light as grenadine, in 
quarter-inch stripes of white and a color-lilac, 


’ yellow, pale green, hyacinth, or blue. This cool 


woolen is charming, made up over white silk 
throughout, with belted bodice, full sleeves, and 
straight flowing skirt. The only trimming is a 
belt, collar, and cuffs of surah silk the color of 
the stripe. 

Two folds of black or coffee-tinted net, dotted 
with tiny beads, edge the neck and sleeves of new 
gowns. Satin edged gross-grain ribbon is used for 
the same purpose. Low throated bodices, cut 


round, or in short V’s are liked for the house; the 
round neck has usually a narrow standing ruffle 
of the silk of the vest or of chiffon; V necks 
have hard lines without a finish. Drooping ruf- 
fles of chiffon or soft silk are also used around 
the neck. 

The toque-capote is the favorite style for dressy 
bonnets. It is quite the toque shape, but put on 
at the back of the head. A cloud of colored 
tulle, with a spray of flowers in front, a bird or 
bow of ribbon at the back, generally forms the 
sum total of these dainty coiffures. Sometimes 
there isno crown at all, but only a border with 
crossings of tulle or ribbon, just as a foundation 
on which to build up a perfect edifice of flowers. 
In other models, a wreath and spray of blossoms, 
with buds and foliage, compose the whole coiffure. 

Ladies of a certain age wear the capote of 
embroidered tulle, with turban of velvet ribbon, 
and a cluster of feathers at the back. 

By a strange freak of fashion, while ladies 
wear the tiniest of bonnets, little girls have their 
pretty heads ensconced within enormous capotes 
of gathered silk and lace. Some would look 
quite ridiculous, if they were not so perfectly 
lovely under the large protruding border of the 
pale pink capote, trimmed with white tulle and 
lace. 

Large Leghorn hats, in the Capeloni style, 
are very fashionable. They are twisted in and 
out into all sorts of odd shapes, trimmed with 
silk gauze scarfs and masses of flowers. 

In colored straw hats, various shapes prevail, 
some low and protruding in front, and turned up 
at the back; some with large flaps lowered on 
both sides, while in front and at the back the 
brim is turned up; but, in general, they are all 
large and broad-brimmed. 

In the days of our grandmothers, there was 
small need for shaped underclothing, but now 
all that is changed, and the undergarments of 
to-day are cut as closely to the figure as the 
smartest tea-gown, and all superfluity in the way 
of gathers or plaits is kept well above the bust- 
line or below the hips. 

Speaking generally, there is a strong tendency 
toward a revival of the *eel-skin” fashion and 
costume, and slimness is being cultivated with 
assiduity, some enthusiastic admirers of the 
“Jamp-post ” order of figure even enlisting the 
daily services of a masseunse to reduce their 
redundancies. 

A corset that does not improve the figure had 
better not be worn. It should never be too long, 
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for instance, in order to give full play to the hips; 
and never too high, in order to allow the bosom 
to remain in its place. It should also be laced 
very loosely, both at the top and at the bottom, 
the soft part of the waist alone being able to bear 
compression without injury to the health. 

The materials used for corsets, at present, are 
of the richest description. Plain satin is con- 
sidered almost too simple for our élegantes, who 
ask for brocades and embroidered silks, exactly 
as if the corset were to serve as a dress bodice. 
Louis XVI, moirés, pompadours, and flowered 
pékins, are preferred. 

Sometimes—nay, frequently—the underskirts 
are stitched to the edge of the corset, in order to 
deave the hips free. 

With our present tight skirts this is, indeed, 
essential, for the underskirts cannot be too nar- 
row, nor to flat or low down on the hips. 

Even during the winter months the underskirts 
were made of the softest Thibet wool, as light as 
eiderdown and as fine as cobweb. This instead 
‘of the old-fashioned flannel petticoat, and over 
‘this a delicate skirt of silk, satin, or surah, 
rimmed with lace. 


For evening, white silk underskirts, trimmed — 


with lace, have been and are worn. We may 
be economical and elegant at the same time, 
however great the luxury of our under-dress 
may be, and I must say that this luxury almost 
surpasses imagination at the present moment. 
From stockings to skirts, we really do not know 
what to admire the most. 


The very clasps of our garters and the fasten- 
‘ings of our stay-busks are of jewels, and the new 
‘little stay-bodices, which form a fichu in front of 
‘the bosom, are fastened by jewels. ‘lhe pin 
which fastens the hat or bonnet to the hair is a 
jewel, as also is the simple hair-pin. Elegance 
ow consists in wearing a simple toilet rehaussée 
with these jewels instead of a rich toilet left to 
itself. 

Children’s hats are chiefly of the wide-brim- 
med kind, the brims being waved, bent, very 
wide and straight in front, or slightly bent at the 
sides. White and black straws, both plain and 
fancy, are employed for little girls’ hats, and the 
trimming consists of bows of ribbon, puffed 
draperies of gauze or soft silk, and of flowers, 
Hats that have the brim narrow and sharply 
turned up at the back are very popular and be- 
coming; the long fleecy hair falling below the 
shat over the neck and shoulders is shown off by 


this arrangement, and its free exposure to the air 
is decidedly beneficial to it. 

Lovely dresses for very little children are made 
of Valenciennes lace over under-frocks of pink or 
blue surah; they are in blouse shape with full 
sleeves, and the silk is entirely covered with lace ; 
sometimes they are made with yokes, and ip 
some cases the lace skirt is finished off with a 
lace flounce about four inches wide. The little 
dresses are made high to the neck and with long 
sleeves, and are worn with or without a sash, 
but more often without than with it. 

Frocks are also made of Indian or China silk 
in two colors, pink and white, and blue and 
white being the favorite combinations, A ve 
pretty specimen is a straight full frock of blue 
silk, tucked above the hem and cut ina low 
square at the top, the full chemisette reaching to 
the throat and the full sleeves are of white silk 
smocked with blue, Across the chest and back, 
at the top of the colored dress, is a‘full puff of the 
blue silk, widening out when it reaches the 
shoulders, and forming a short puffed sleeve 
over the long white under-sleeves. A broad 
sash of the blue silk is folded round the waist, 
the fringed ends falling on the right side, 

Pélerines are made for quite little children, 
and are raised on the shoulders in the orthodox 
manner, and tied in front with ribbon strings, 
A very pretty little costume is made of écru lace 
over pink silk; the skirt is gathered at the waist, 
and the full, low bodice is trimmed with bretelles 
of pink ribbon tied in bows on the shoulders, 
The Pélerine is of lace lined with pink silk, and 


the lace bonnet is lined and trimmed with pink 


to match. - 
Young girls frequently wear capes made of the 


same woolen material as the dress, that is to 
say, provided the dress is made of tweed or some 
such fabric. For bad weather and country wear 
there are long, easy vétements that may be 
called mantles or blouse costumes, either name 
being appropriate. FASHION, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. House costume of China silk, the 
skirt is made straight, box-plaited in the back, 
trimmed around the edge with narrow velvet of 
a darker shade put on in diamond pattern, 
Round bodice pointed in front with velvet belt, 
full front, the sleeves made of diamond work of 
velvet, with velvet cuff, diamond work collar. 

Fic. 2. Visiting gown of two shades of India 
silk. The skirt is cut straight, with the front 
breadth cut in two deep turrets edged around 
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with blue velvet, and a puff of blue India 
silk let in, fastened with a bow, Coat of blue 
trimmed with passementerie, with crossed folds 
of the plain color across chest. Straw hat 
trimmed with gauze and flowers. 

Fic. 3 House gown made of cream color 
challie, the skirt is straight, slightly draped, open 
up the right side and trimmed with wide brown 
passementerie. Pointed bodice, cut heart shaped 
and trimmed with passementerie, the heart front 
js filled in with chiffon, Coat sleeves with high 
puffed cap, cut in points and trimmed with pas- 
sementerie. 

Fig. 4. Dinner gown made of black grena- 
dine, the skirt is plain, the front trimmed with 
three lengthwise bands of jet and edged with a 
ruffle of lace put on like fans, Pointed bodice, 
with lace trimming, lace sleeves, and paniers, 

Fic. 5. Coat for young lady made of black 
silk; it is tight fitting, three-quarters long ; it is 
embroidered with jet and gold upon the fronts, 
around the neck and cuffs, The vest is helio. 
trope satin embroided with gold thread. Hat of 
black lace with bouillonné brim trimmed with a 
full frilling of lace, It is trimmed with lace and 
heliotrope colored feathers. 

Fic, 6. Hat of fine black straw, the brim 
taised at the side and back ; black Chantilly lace 
coquillé over the crown and arranged in a droop- 
ing bow in front; black feathers and aigrettes. 

Fic. 7. Capote of gold net with open crown 
and jet sprays at the sides; a lace scarf draped 
tound the brim and over the crown and forming 
bows front and back. Jet sprays fastening the 
lace bows and black aigrette, Strings of gold 
colored velvet. 

Fics. 8-9. Show an improved revival of a 
screen-shaped fan in fashion several years ago. 
Those of to-day, in addition to the elaborate 
and beautiful decoration of flowers and em- 
broidery, are provided with handles of conve- 
nient length, so that the fans may also serve the 
purpose of sunshades. 

Fic. 10. Apron for girl made of white mus- 
lin ornamented with a design in chain stitching 
around the edge, pockets, and bib. It has a 
piece of muslin draped upon the bib, fastened 
with two ribbon bows. 

Fic. 11, Fashionable dress sleeve, open at 
‘the top with turned back revers, with a puff com- 
ing between. 

Fic. 12, Dress sleeve buttoned up the inside 
of the arm, with slashes through which puffs of 
‘a lighter shade come, a puff around the armhole. 


Fic. 13. Apron for girl with bib, the front of 
skirt made entablier with tucks and rows of in- 
sertion, it is edged with an embroidery. The 
bib is trimmed with embroidery forming lapels 
and a collar in the back. 

Fic. 14. Cap for elderly lady made-of lace, 
and trimmed with ribbon and lace. 

Fic. 15. Fancy belt of bright and oxadized 
silver. 

Fic. 16. Hat for girl made of white Leghorn 
straw, the brim unlined, In front is a plume of 
white feathers. White ribbons are festooned 
across the low crown from three feathers toa 
large bow on the brim at the back. 

Fic. 17. Hat for girl made of gray straw, the 
brim turned up at the back and sides so that it 
completely conceals the crown. The flat crown 
is covered with shaded gray feathers and loops 
of pistache green ribbon. 

Fig. 18. Hat for girl of pale green straw, the 
brim turned up and deeply indented in the mid- 
dle of back. It is trimmed with green and pink 
ribbon and pale and pink feathers. This last 
model is for a little bridesmaid, to accompany a 
toilet of similar coloring. It is very pretty in 
brown straw, trimmed with green velvet and 
brown feathers, 

Fic. 19. Frock for girl of nine years made 
of dark gray foulé serge, enhanced over the 
hem with feather-stitch in silk; cuffs and front 
in guipure work; the bodice is gathered in folds 
round the armholes and at the waist. Hat of 
gray chiffon trimmed with ribbon and wings, 

Fic. 20. Cloak for little girl made of putty- 
colored surah, cloth, or chambrey button-holed in 
deep vandykes round the edges of the blouse coat, 
and the double flouncings forming a shoulder 
cape, which is attached to a circular yoke, 
finished off with a turn-down collar. Knots of 
velvet ribbon at the throat and waist. Fine 
plaitings of putty silk under the vandykes. Hat 
of straw trimmed with puffing of silk and 
feathers. 

Fic. 21. Parasol made of rows of black velvet 
and lace insertion and trimmed around with lace. 

Fic. 22. Parasol made of pale pink silk 
covered with black figured net, and edged with 
lace and a ribbon rushing, 

Fic. 23. Parasol made of striped silk—dark 
blue and red. 

Fic. 24. Parasol made of changeable silk 
with a border edging it. 

Fics, 25-26. Cover for umbrella and fancy 
stick for parasol. 
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N Varnishing 
Day at the salon 
there wasa great 
muster of ele- 
gant fotlettes, for 
this is one of the 
grand public 
parade days of 
the season. The 
salon de repos 
was hung with 
splendid gobelin tapestry, the property of the 
nation, and lent for the occasion. 

The changes in the arrangement and disposal 
of the rooms was variously commented upon; 
but there was only one opinion with respect to 
the sales ae repos, which was immensely ad- 
mired by all, with its beautiful tapestried decora- 
tions, numerous couches and fauteuils, tasteful 
hangings, and soft, delicate-hued carpet. The 
centre of the room is occupied by tables laden 
with illustrated art books of all kinds, while on 
one side is a du/fe¢ where light refreshments are 
provided. A deep bay window, prettily orna- 
mented with plants, gives light and brightness 
to the apartment, and affords a charming view 
over the chestnut trees of the Champs Elysées. 
By four o’clock the more elegant portion of the 
assemblage had resorted to the garden below, 
where seats were soon at a premium, and where 
the crowd was so great that circulation was a 
difficult, if not an impossible, matter. Ladies 
always sport, on this occasion, their newest and 
most elegant fot/ettes, many of which are de- 
signed with a special view to it, and are con- 
spicuous for a certain picturesqueness and even 
eccentricity. Thus hats are generally preferred 
to bonnets, and costumes in which style takes 
precedence of richness of material. Artists 
complained—and not without reason—that the 
gay colors of the feminine visitors killed the 
pictures; but there was nothing of this sort to 
fear amongst the sculpture, and here also the 
toilettes showed to better effect, the bright hues 
making brilliant dashes of color against the 
background of white stone and the plantations 
of shrubs. 

In such a crowd it is difficult to discern the 
details, but I noticed many beige, dust gray and 





Foreign Cossip. 


light gray, navy blue and light blue (called 
bluet) costumes; also shot taffetas and bengs. 
lines, trimmed with écru embroidery, or lace ofa 
heavy make; this was used as bands around 
skirt, yoke pieces, and deep flat cuffs going up. 
ward; many open jackets, over masses of imita. 
tion Alencon lace of a yellowish tinge, or écry, 
or white. What struck me as newest was the 
navy biue serge, or summer cloth, ornamented 
with what is termed Reumanian embroidery, 
This consists simply of bands or strips of colored 
cretonne, with either blue or red ground, and 
the pattern outlined with narrow gold embroid- 
ery. This is placed around the skirts (a band of 
about six inches wide) as pointed waistband to 
short bodices (for this the strip is about two 
inches or three inches wide), also as yoke piece 
or small Figaro vest, and for the lower part of 
sleeves to the elbow. The effect is very oma. 
mental, and I think will be much wornat the 
watering places, and with beige crépon. The 
capotes were simply small wreaths of flowers, 
set in black net or tulle, spotted with gold; the 
hats were large and flat, made of open work crino- 
line, or horse-hair, loaded with flowers falling at 
the back, and large standing-up loops of pékin 
ribbon, also small toques with wide strings, 
There were likewise some of the new-shaped 
hats, forme canotier, made of several colored 
straws mixed, and ornamented with small wings 
grouped together. All the veils worn were 
spotted with gold, silver, or jet. Feather collars 
were to be seen, also some made of gold galloon, 
with picked-out silk around to imitate feathers, 
The en-tout-cas were plain, the sticks made of 
cherry wood, natural color. The parasols were 
pékin, either striped with two colors or two 
shades, with lace insertion around the edge, 
handles of mother-o’-pearl, inlaid with gold, or 
black wood with gold monogram. Shoes were 
worn of black or tan leather, either laced ‘or 
with one strap across. The gloves were gener- 
ally light gray or mastic kid, or gants de suede 
in their natural color, Lorgnettes with long tor- 
toise shell handles, with monogram or initials in 
chased gold, were much used. 

The other day a terrible accident happened in 
the Bois. Mme. Messager, the wife of a young 
composer just rising into fame, was taking her 
morning canter under the guardianship of her 
riding-master, when suddenly, at a turn in the 
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road, three horsemen, galloping hard, bore down 
upon them without any warning. The lady was 
unseated by the shock, and fell senseless to the 

ound. Her companion rushed to her assist- 
ance; but those who were the cause of the fall 
hurried off in an opposite direction. Mme. 

Messager was found to be badly hurt, and for 
some days it was feared she had sustained dan- 
gerous internal injuries; but great hope is now 
held out of her ultimate recovery. 

Several families belonging to the Faubourg 
St Germain have been thrown into mourning by 
the deaths of female members. The La Roche- 
foucaulds lose a cousin in the person of Princess 
Héléne Sangusko, youngest daughter of Prince 
Ladislas Sangusko Lubartowicz, and Baron 
Mackan a daughter in Comtesse Humbert de 
Guinsonar. A cruel malady lately carried off 
the young Comtesse Bruno de Boisgelin; and 
two days since the Comtesse de Beaumont suc- 
cumbed to an attack of diphtheria. The latter 
is the younger sister of Mme. MacMahon, and, 
consequently, a de Castries. The unfortunate 
lady held for many years a foremost place in 
Parisian society. The countess was an artist of 
no mean order, and at different times she con- 
tributed pieces of sculpture to the salon that 
attracted some attention—in particular, an ex- 
tremely clear medallion of Chopin, of whose 
music she was a devoted admirer. 

New French silk batistes are just opened. 
Some of these have conventionalized flowers in 
quaint colorings over old-fashioned maize, col- 
ored buff, pink, and sea-green grounds. The 
chamberys, zephyrs, lawns, and organdies occupy 
a beautiful world of their own. The Scotch 
fannels that pass muslin through the crucible of 
the laundry with such success, are being made- 
up into morning walking-dresses, negligé gowns, 
and fancy shirt waists. 

The Henri Deux ruffs of lace are sent home 
with many of the season’s new gowns, either 
black or colored. They are made of plaited 
point @esfrit, chenille dotted mesh net, or co- 
quilled lace about six inches wide. These take 
the place of the dress boa of the past winter, 
and form a most becoming frame for the face. 
These ruffs in colors are very dainty; but there 
are very few, if any, of them, that prove sucha 
foil as the black ones. Not a few of the rich 
black net dresses have frills or ruches matching 
these rufts at the foot of the skirt. 

All experienced modistes recommend both 
French and American surah, which is more than 
ever in demand as a highly valuable fabric for 
dresses of varied character, for tea gowns, for 

dust cloaks, traveling gowns with toque and 
wrap ew suite; for skirts, blouse waist, under- 
wear, night robes, etc., notwithstanding the 
demand for its rival—Chinese washing silk—the 
varieties of surah are endless. They are dotted, 
striped, plaided, checked, chined, shot, flowered, 
ombred, and come also in armured effects with 
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bright and lustrous surfaces. Great perfection 
has been reached in their quality, and this sea- 
son it is announced that most of these tissues are 
of such improved manufacture that rain will 
neither spot nor spoil even the most delicate 
tints; hence their additional worth and popu- 
larity. 

Among the old-fashioned colors which are ap- 
pearing again is buff, or corn-color. Maize-col- 
ored muslin, organdie, and chambery dresses 
are trimmed with white Irish point embroideries, 
and corn-colored China silks and bengalines 
with Venetian lace flounces, bertha, and sleeve 
caps, <A very pretty buff faille garden party 
gown, with satin stripe dotted with black, is 
trimmed with black Spanish lace. There is an 
elegant parasol to match, and the very openwork 
straw hat is trimmed with black lace and dark- 
red Spanish roses. Honeysuckle is another 
favorite tint of yellow, and is sometimes com- 
bined with shrimp pink, or embroidered with 
gold or silver. 


A French dinner dress in the trousseau of an 
April bride is made of a lustrous quality of heavy 
but unstiffened Lyons satin, with two bands of 
gold and silver coming straight down the front 
of the skirt, which is slashed to the hips on each 
side, showing an interlude of mousseline de soie- 
—an ethereal textile that looks more like a soft. 
spring cloud than the product of any loom. 
This drapery is delicately embroidered in gold 
and silver, and the silver satin gleams through it: 
like misty moonlight. The bodice is pointed 
and semi-low both back and front, but rises in a 
graceful curve on each shoulder. These curves. 
are edged with gold and silver, and the sleeves 
are ruffled and banded with the garniture. 

Innumerable little stick pins are used to con- 
fine bodice draperies, bonnet strings, jabots, and 
lace cravats. Many ladies buy them by the 
dozen, as they are easily lost or mislaid, 

Bon-bon boxes, garter clasps, and brooches 
take upon themselves the form of hearts; some 
of the bon bonnieres are very tiny and very ex- 
pensive, being of richly-enameled gold or clois- 
onné. Little heart-shaped repoussé boxes contain 
miniature powder puffs, while others devoted to 
the same purpose resemble small gold watches, 
and may be worn without suspicion as to their 
real use. © 


Stitched gloves are again fashionable, although 
the stitching is in fine lines and not done in the 
heavy silk like gentlemen’s gloves. One can 
buy gloves of any required tint and have them 
stitched to match the trimming of one’s gown. 
Gray and black, white and black, and primrose 
and black are among the most chic combinations, 

Gloves of primrose color or those approaching 
to the tint of fresh butter are immensely stylish ; 
the straw colors, !gris perle, and the lavender 
tints once so fashionable have all been revived, 
The mousquetaire has been somewhat retired, 
the excessively long sleeves demanding a smooth- 
fitting wrist. Evening gloves embroidered in 
tiny pearls, coral, gilt, and steel are showy, but 
not as flattering to.the hand as those stitched in 
the same or a contrasting color, MARIGOLD. 
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NICE LITTLE FAMILY DINNER. 


Menu. 


Lobster Soup, 
Salmon Cutlets, 
Roast Green Duck, 

Boiled Leg of Lamb, Caper Sauce. 
New Potatoes. Farcied Tomatoes. 
Potato Salad, Green Peas. 
Raspberry and Currant Tart, 
Compéte of Cherries. 

Whipped Cream. Lady Fingers. 
Cream Puffs. 

Lobster Soup. 


Take three pints of fish stock, two tablespoon- 
fuls of corn flour, one pint of milk, two ounces of 
butter, two eggs, one lobster, Carefully remove 
all fat from the stock, and add the corn flour well 
mixed with the milk, stir it over the fire until] 
thickened, then add the butter and yolks of two 
eggs, and stir for ten minutes. Pick the lobster 
carefully from the shell and cut in dice; add to 
the soup and simmer for fifteen minutes, A 
teaspoonful of cream added just before’ serving 
‘will be found an immense improvement. 


Salmon Cutlets. 


Cut some slices of salmon about an inch thick, 
make them as compact as possible, brush them 
with yolk of egg, sift bread crumbs over, and fry 
for ten minutes in boiling lard; dish ina circle 
and garnish with cucumber} thinly sliced and 
* dressed with oil, vinegar, pepper and salt, 


Roast Duck. 


Take one duck, half a pound of onions, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sage, quarter of a 
pound of bread crumbs, the parboiled liver of the 
duck, pepper, salt,Cayenne, Boil the onions for 
ten minutes in water, in which soda, the size of 
a hazel nut, is dissolved; drain, press,and chop 
these fine, add the bread crumbs, the liver minced, 
sage, pepper, salt and Cayenne, mix and put into 
the duck, which should have been plucked, 
singed and drawn, the feet should be scalded, 
skinned, and twisted round the back of the 
bird; the head, neck and pinions cut off, the 
latter at the first joint and all neatly skewered 
to give the breast a nice plump appearance, 





Roast before a good fire, baste frequently, and 
dredge with flour to make it look frothy, 4 
duck would take about one hour to roast. Serve 
with good gravy. 


Boiled Leg of Lamb. 


Put a plump leg of lamb into as much boili 
water as will barely cover it; let it boil a few 
minutes, then add a little cold water; draw the 
pan to the side of the fire, remove the scum 
carefully as it rises, and afterward simmer 
gently until done; place the meat on a hot dish, 
garnish with tufts of boiled cauliflower and car. 
rots. Allow a quarter of an hour for each pound 
of meat. Serve with caper sauce. 


Caper Sauce. 


Put in a saucepan on the fire an ounce of 
butter, which melt, and add to it one table 
spoonful of flour, a little salt, and mix all well 
together, adding a glass of milk. Stir until 
boiling ; add an ounce of butter and two table. 
spoonfuls of capers. 


New Potatoes. 


Scrape the potatoes, boil for twenty minutes, 
drain, and serve with melted butter over them, 


Farcied Tomatoes. 


Take eight medium-sized firm tomatoes, cuta 
hole on top of each, and scoop out the inside of 
the tomato; chop an onion, put it in a saucepan 
on the fire, with an ounce of butter, to simmer 
gently. When slightly colored, add six ounces 
of bread crumbs—which you have soaked in 
water, and then pressed out all the moisture—a 
dozen chopped mushrooms, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a pinch of salt, pepper, and 
thyme chopped fine, and a little Cayenne pepper. 
Mix all well together, and then fill the inside of 
your tomatoes. Sprinkle the tops of each with 
bread crumbs and a little melted butter. Put 
them in the oven, and, when colored a light 
brown on top, serve, with a tomato sauce around 
them. 

Tomato Sauce. 

Put in a saucepan an ounce of raw ham, one 
carrot, one onion, very little thyme, two cloves, 
a little onion chopped fine, and half an ounce of 
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butter. Simmer for ten minutes, add an ounce 
of four well mixed in half a pint of tomatoes. 
Boil for half an hour, season with a little salt, 
pepper, and a very little nutmeg; strain, and 


Ce 
vic Green Peas. 


Take one quart of peas, two quarts of water, 
a quarter of an ounce of salt, a little mint, three 
ounces of butter, and a pinch of sugar. Let the 
water boil with the salt, skim well, add the peas 
with mint, and boil quickly, uncovered, till quite 
tender, which will be in about from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; take them off the fire, drain 
them, put into a fresh saucepan with the butter, 
a pinch of salt and sugar, and shake over the 
fire till the butter is melted. Serve immediately. 


Potato Salad. 


Boil the potatoes with their skins on; when 
done, peel and slice them while warm; the salad 
should be prepared two or three hours before it 


' isneeded; cut the potatoes in slices one-third of 


an inch thick, put these in layers in a salad bowl, 
and sprinkle over each layer a little pepper and 
salt, chopped parsley, and, if liked, minced 
onion; add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to 
three of oil, stir them well into the salad; gar- 
nish with pickled gherkins, beetroot, and sliced 
beetroot. 


Raspberry and Currant Tart. 


Take half a pint of raspberries, one and a half 
pint of currants, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, half a pound of flour, 
cold water, the yolk of one egg. Make some 
puff paste as follows: Rub two ounces of butter 
into the flour, then mix with cold water and egg; 
after it has stood a short time, roll out the re- 
mainder of the butter in a sheet, and lay it on the 
paste, give the paste three turns to work in the 
butter; strip the currants from the stalks, put in 
adish with the raspberries, placing an inverted 
cup in the centre, add the sugar, cover with the 
paste, and bake in a good oven; and, when 
done, sift sugar over it. 


Compote of Cherries. 


Take one and a half pound of cherries, one 
pound of sugar, one breakfast-cupful of water, 
one tablespoonful of brandy; choose large, ripe 
cherries, wipe them, and leave on them about an 
inch of stalk; put the sugar and water into a 
saucepan, and let it boil for ten minutes; then 
put into it the cherries, and simmer for four or 


five minutes, and add the brandy; serve with 
whipped cream. 
Whipped Cream. 

Take half a pint of cream, one tablespoonful 
of castor sugar, a few drops of essence of vanilla; 
pour the cream into a basin, which, if the weather 
is at all warm, should be stood in another con- 
taining cold water, add the sugar and flavoring, 
and beat with a whisk till the cream commences 
to thicken and a froth rises, carefully remove the 
froth, and stand on a sieve; continue to remove 
the froth till there is none left, and stand in the 
larder till wanted. Many persons add the white 
of an egg; but this is not necessary if the cream 
is good. ¥ 

Lady Fingers. 

Put four ounces of powdered sugar in a bowl 
with the yolks of four eggs, and stir them well 
together with a wooden spoon until they become 
white and slightly consistent; then add three 
ounces of flour and a little grated lemon peel. 
Beat up the whites of four eggs until very stiff, 
then mix them lightly, in small quantities at a 
time, with your other ingredients. Pour your 
mixture into a cornucopia made of stiff paper, 
with a hole in the end, through which press it 
on a pan (on which you have spread a sheet of 
white paper), forming it into lady fingers about 
five inches long and not quite an inch wide, 
sprinkle each with powdered sugar, and place 
them in a very gentle oven, watching them, so 
that they do not color too much. When they 


are firm, slip the blade of a knife under them, 


so as to remove them from the pan, and serve. 


Cream Puffs. 


One-half pint cold water, into which rub 
smooth six ounces of flour; put it into a spider 
with four ounces of butter, and stir it continual] 
over a fire not too hot, till It is thoroughly po § 
It will resemble a lump of putty and cleave off 
the spider like a pancake. Cool this lump and 
add four eggs. Beat well, and then drop ona 
buttered tin in neat, compact little “‘dabs;” far 
enough apart not to touch when they rise. Have 
the oven about as hot as for cookies, and in turn- 
ing them lift up the tin. If you shove them be- 
fore they are set you will have pancakes, They 
should be hollow balls. Bake them long enough 
so they will not fall when removed, and cool them 
on brown paper as quickly as possible, so they 
won’t sweat. To fill them take one-half pint 
milk, two beaten eggs, one-quarter cup of flour 
or corn-starch wet smoothly, one cup sugar, lemon 
or vanilla flavor; cook it in a tin pail in a kettle 
of hot water, and stir it so it will be smooth, 
When both are cold, open the puff with a sharp 
knife, just a little slit on the side, and fill in one 
tablespoonful of custard, 
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Chat GHith Our Neighbors 
on Wome Topics. 











BY LENA RIVERS. : 

N these days of indus- fastened to the wood with fancy gilt nails, and : 

try much serviceable sewn along the sides to the canvas, to keep it 8 

workcanbedone in place. Ifa plush back be added, it greatly fr 

at a very trifling increases the comfort of the chair, and is not at si 

cost,and in coun- all difficult to contrive, It must be lined through ¥ 

’ try homes the with sacking to keep it firm, and fastened op y 

piazzas are now’ with the same gilt nails. If this is considered nm 

considered as too much trouble, the sacking itself may be th 

much in furnish- ornamented with a geometrical pattern in large, th 

ingastheinterior coarse stitches. o 

rooms. For another chair get a splint-bottomed rocker, « 

First, pretty porch curtains are used to shut _ such as sells for a dollar, paint it white, black, or’ th 

out the sun, which frequently proves an unwel- red, as fancy decides, and make for it two cush y 

come visitor upon a warm day. These can be ions, one for the back and one for the seat, tying st 

made of striped awning, to hang straight down, them on with ribbon or braid at the corners, di 
so that they can be rolled up after the sun sets; . Apropos of cushions, you can scatter any num. 

or, the pretty bamboo ones can be used, which _ ber around; if you have a rattan lounge, it can al 

are bought at a trifling cost. be piled up with them, and they can be used at et 

Then a rug is frequently laid down upon the pleasure, in the house or out-of-doors. They in 

floor in a cozy corner, where the family most love may be covered with anything that is handy— e 
to congregate. After this chairs become acon- cotton, wool, linen, or silk, colored Canton flan- 
sideration, and the fair daughters of the home __ nel, Turkish toweling, and fancy ticking, all are 

devise new and attractive designs, which add to used. 

the beauty and comfort of the whole. For country summer homes, the linen window. F 

For the frame of an easy chair take an or- shades are of striped linen, in the leaf-green and I 
dinary soap box, and a board as wide asthe box flax stripe, the cool bright blue and white, or 
and about thirty-three inches long; this is for crimson and mixed white, beside the twilled tape 

the back of the chair. Insert this board into the . stripes in unbleached gray and white. The fo 

box at an easy angle, and nail the top onfora color stripes give a subdued liveliness to a long, C 


seat. Both seat and back must be well padded dim sitting-room, and furnish well. Instead of sn 
with raw cotton, and it is a good plan to put hay hemming the sides, a narrow silk binding is P 
under the cotton on the seat. Any old material stitched on and pressed very flat, which adds a di 
can be used for the first covering; if youhave finish and runs better on the roller. Plain hems 2 
to buy stuff, go to a trunk store and get the for the lower edge are preferred to fringe, which is 


burlap which comes around the trunks asthey soon looks shabby. on 
are shipped from the factory; it is cheaper and A hammock cradle is a great convenience T 
better for the price than anything else you can hung upon a shady piazza, or in a cool room, for in 
buy. After the frame is cushioned to your taste, a baby in warm weather. It can be put up quite fl 
and covered completely with the burlap, cover it _ easily after this fashion: Screw two stout hooks, th 
with cretonne, putting a skirt around theseat,and about three feet apart, into the ceiling where 4 sh 
making the rest of the cover smooth and plain. beam runs, for safety. Hang from each hook 4 is 

The small folding-chairs used on the beach in metal ring; then tie a heavy cord in each endl de 
the summer make good piazza chairs,and also the hammock to the hook opposite, to prevent 4 or 
make very useful occasional chairs for indoor fall if one hook should give way. Place the ét 
use, if the ordinary canvas seats are replaced by _ baby’s mattress and pillows across the swing, and fa 
embroidered plush ones, The canvas seat need tie up the head with a bow of ribbons, Given th 


not be taken off, but may be used asa lining or plenty of fresh air, this cradle will be a promoter 
foundation for the smarter one, which should be of refreshing sleep. 















WORK TABLE. 
Figs. 1, 2,3. Scent Sachet. Design for Afghan or Tidy. 

Sachets of all kinds are greatly in demand by (See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 
the fair sex, all clothing, ribbons, gloves and The design can be worked upon canvass, which 
laces coming under the need of theiruse. Each can afterwards be pulled out, or if the material 
fair beauty chooses her own per- is such that it can be worked 

ls, and fame, and wherever she moves, on it, much trouble can thereby 
keep it a gentle aroma of its delicate be saved. Upon cloth, cash- 
greatly fragrance is wafted. The de- mere, silk, or crepe cloth it 
Not at sign illustrated shows a sachet would be pretty for an afghan, ° 
rough which can be hung then the narrow stripe 
ed on up if desired, it is upon either side 
idered made of pink velvet, would have to be 
ay be the embroidery being worked in colored 
large, thickly worked in col- silks upon the solid 
ored silks of several goods not in open 
ocker, colors. Fig. 1 gives work, If used fora 
ick, or the sachet when made tidy it should be put 
) cush- up; Figs. 2 and 3 upon bolting cloth, 
tying show the embroidery scrim, or net, then 
5. designs in full work- the narrow stripe can 
aan. ing size. It is edged be worked upon 
it can all round with gold drawn threads open, 
ed at cord, the perfume be- the feather stitching 
They ing put between lay- on either side divid- 
ndy— ers of cotton inside. ing it from the em- 
1 flan- ETHEL REED. broidered stripe. The 
II are ends should be fin- 
ished with a fringe 
adow- Fig. 4. Corner in with a fancy heading. 
n and Embroidery and Different colored 
te, oF pee See silks are used to ac- 
tape The design is pretty cord with the purpose 
The | fora pincushion for which the work 
long, cover, cover for a is designed. 
ad of small tray, or for any” N. FC, 
ng is purpose where a 
dds a dainty piece of work Tarkish Em- 
hems can be shown off. It broideries, 
which is worked upon écru Turkish embroider- 
or white étamine. ies are characterized 
ience The embroidery be- by soft, half- faded 
n, for ing worked in coarse tints in fine silks, and 
quite floss silk or flax a profusion of gold 
ooks, threads after design thread. This latter 
ere & shown, The design — is real bullion or ex- 
ok & is traced for the bor- a tremely fine, gold 
nd of der, then worked over with button-hole stitch, wire. The designs are conventional, displaying 
ent & or finished with a point lace picot edge. The exquisite curves, straight lines and flowers, sug- 
> the étamine between is cut and the parts joined by gestive of both single and double roses. The 
pan fancy stitches. A narrow picot goes all round materials upon which these designs are carried 
a= the outer edge. C. T. out, are generally creamy linen, which looks 
noter 81 
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All the familiar stitches now 
used in embroidery were eyj. 
dently borrowed from the Ori. 
entals. It would be interesting 
to discover just how far the 


iH j 
= i i Turks are indebted to the Hin. 


Fic, 2. 


like cashmere or bunting, and silk grenadine, 
finer than India mull. 

These dainty embroideries have become fa- 
miliar to some of us during the last year or two. 
But most of us already knew more of the needle- 

‘work of the Turkish provinces than we thought 
for. Many of the recent fashions in embroidery 
were borrowed from the Orientals in the first 
place. The fashion of using fine silks in half- 
effaced tints certainly was. So was that of filling 
the centers of designs with silk, and working the 
outlines in gold thread. All that has ever been 
attempted in the way of drawing threads and 
working wheels on scrim, was an imitation of a 
Turkish style, but so coarse an imitation that it 
amounted to caricature. 





doos, Chinese, and Japanese; 
but we are indebted to them 
all. The very stitches brought 
to Europe in the Middle Ages 
and thence transmitted to us, 
have their exact counterparts 
in the Oriental embroideries 
imported to-day. These show 
the same old outline, satin, 
laid, couching, running, button. 
hole, chain, cross, side, cat, and 
scores of others, 

In examining some Oriental 
embroideries lately, I came 
across two new stitches, both 
of which might readily be 
copied by our own, fair friends, 

One of these was Ismit. This 
would be suitable for rope-sikk 
embroidery, as it shows a semi- 
open effect. It resembles Jan- 
ina, but it is not solid ; it has no 
positive vein down the center 
of the work, and very little of 
the thread passes through to 
the other side. 

Ismit stitch is used for long 
petals like those of the pond- 
lily. Begin at the tip of the 
petal and work towards the base, 
Bring the needle up through 
the cloth, exactly upon the 
stamped outline at the right of the figure. Work 
from you, and with aslight, diagonal slant towards 
the left. Put the needle down through the cloth, 
exactly upon the stamped outline at the left of the 
figure. Make a short, straight stitch towards you 
on the underside by pointing the needle towards 
you under the cloth, bringing it up a little nearer to 
you than where it was put down. Now slant 
your thread toward the right, put the needle 
down through the outline, a short distance further 
from you than the spot at which it came up first, 
that is, about the length of a short stitch from 
that spot. Take a stitch toward you on the un- 
derside, just as you did on the left of the work; 
bring the needle up so as to touch the thread at 
the spot where the needle came up first. Now 
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go to the left side as before, and proceed, work- 
ing from right to left, and from left to right 
alternately, forming a modified row of cat-stitch, 
broadened, slanted or narrowed, according to the 
width of the petal, The straight under-stitches 
touch each other as in outline. A few minutes’ 
trial with the needle will make all clear. 

The Bulgarian stitch is properly a combination 
of stitches, worked in fine silk of the kind that 
we call etching-silk. Outline or back-stitch will 
do for the single stitch. The combination con- 
sists of a number of parallel rows of outline stitch, 
worked exceedingly close together—so close in- 
deed, that their completed effect is like satin. 
But Bulgarian differs from satin-stitch in that it 
generally runs lengthwise of a broad stem or 
curving arabesque, instead of 
crosswise. It also differs from 
gobelin-stitch in that it follows 
outlines and curves, instead of 
always being perpendicular or 
horizontal. And it differs from 
Kensington filling stitch in be- 
ing regular instead of irregular. 

MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Infants’ Hood. 

Use cream white Angora 
wool, and fine bone needles. 

Begin at back of neck, which 
should be one-third the size of 
whole neck required, 40 to 50 
stitches. 

The crown should be a square 
up to where the narrowing 
comes; and after the stitches 
beyond, for head piece, are cast 
on, the whole should be three 
times the number of stitches 
the crown started with. 

After casting on the stitches 
knit six rows plain, then a row 
ofholes, (This is made by put- 
ting thread over once and nar- 
towing, and keep on to end of 
tow), then knit plain till a 
square is done. 

Now narrow at beginning of 
each row to round the top of 
frown slightly till you have 
about 10 stitches. 

Now cast on the number of 
stitches the crown started with, 
plus the number you narrowed 








round the crown, knit back on these; knit crown to 
stitches, and on other end cast on the same 
number three times the number of stitches started 
with crown, 

Knit plain, but make holes a little way in from 
neck edge. Continue till the same depth is 
made that you had in crown, then run in the 
neck corners a few rows, 

Sew the hood together. Put fur on the edge. 
Line with silk. Put ribbon through neck holes 
to draw it up. Sewon strings. A small bow 
added above one temple is pretty. Cc. R. 


Hanging Pincushion. 
Very elegant pincushions for hanging up at the 
side of a looking-glass are made just now in the 
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shape of a slipper. They are made in three 
pieces; first, a piece of card-board must be cut 
in the form of the sole of a shoe, about six inches 
long, and then the toe—which in those I saw 
was made in two pieces, but may be contrived 


clue 


qwoeis 


aes 


in one piece if preferred. These three pieces 
of card-board must be first covered with satin, 
and a small spray embroidered on each of them 
—at the heel end of the shoe and in the middle 
of the other pieces. The back of the sole should 
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be neatly lined. When the three pieces are all 
covered and sewn together, a little Pincushion 
covered with the same satin and stuffed with 
bran must be tightly wedged in the toe of the 
shoe. When this is all done, a cord should be 





Fic, 4. 


run along to hide all the stitches made by joim 
ing the pieces, not forgetting the edge of the 
sole, and a twist of three loops made at the heel 
to hang it up by. 
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JULY. 


ITH this number 
we commence a 
new volume of the 
magazine, and we 
have tried to make 
it in every way 
worthy of its pred- 
ecessors,. What 

{magazine can show 

such a long and 
vigorous career as 
GopDEy’s LADY’S 
Book ? It has stood 
so long at the head of the fashion journals that it 
has become an authority throughout the land, and 
not only in our own country but all over the 
world; wherever the foot of civilization has trod, 
there are its welcome pages seen, Our present 
number shows many attractive features, and gives 
all the newest ideas upon the various fashions, 
social requirements, household duties, and general 
needs of the day. All ages are consulted in the 
matter selected for the book, the old and young, 
rich and poor, the fashionable belle, and the 
sedate matron all find some space especially 
devoted to their needs. We strive to. make 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book a necessity in the house- 
hold, and to that end study up the tastes of our 
patrons; that we succeed in giving them what 
they desire is fully demonstrated by the numer- 
ous subscribers that cluster around us, and the 
many encomiums we are constantly receiving. 
Our patterns have become a necessity, each sub- 
scriber being entitled monthly, to a pattern of 
their own selection, proves very desirable, and 
more is received in patterns alone than the 
subscription price. Our pattern trade has 
more than doubled itself in the past year, thus 
showing the merit at which they are held. Let 
our patrons remember that in the months to come 
we will fulfill our promises as in the past, and 
make the magazine in every department as full 
and attractive as possible. 


To Lapiges.—For the complexion and for 
light cutaneous affections Créme Simon is supe 
rior to the “vaseline” and “cucumbers;” it 
whitens and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue 
de Provence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New 
York; perfumers, druggists, fancy goods store. 
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The aged widow of Jouvin, the great glove- 
maker, died at Grenoble, France, a short time 
ago. That famous manufacturer has been hon- 
ored by his fellow-townsmen witha statue. Jou- 
vin’s most important achievement was the inven- 
tion of a machine for cutting out leather gloves, 
and caused quite a revolution in glove manufac- 
ture by introducing the thumb with only one 
seam. At present thousands of men and women 
are employed by the Maison Jouvin, and when 
the founder of the firm died he was possessed of 
several millions, and the fame of his gloves had _ 
spread all over the whole of the civilized world. 


From an Old Subscriber who has Become 
a New One Again. 


WALNUT HILts, On10. 
Dear Godey ; hardly know you in your new 
dress. I made a gown from one of the plates in 
the magazine in 1860, and, thinking of the books 
I used to take when I was a girl, I thought I 
would take you this year. A long life to you, 
old friend, Mrs. J. H, H. 


A pungent, pleasant, powerful, perfect pain 
preventive is N. K. Brown’s Essence of Jamaica 
Ginger. 


One of the obligations assumed by Mrs. Law- 
rence Barrett some time ago was that of paying 
off the debt upon the Cohasset Catholic Church 
The Boston Fournal announces that it will be 
met by that lady, although at the time of its 
assumption Mr. Barrett’s prospects seemed far 
brighter than the result warranted. The Barrett 
dwelling and grounds at Cohasset are offered 
for sale at $30,000, which is said to be far below 
the original cost. 


—itie 
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What the Press Says. 

GoDEY’s LADy’s Book, with its sixty years of 
service, really should be called the “Grand- 
mother” of ladies’ books, Its years sit lightly 
upon it, however, and it lacks none of the 
sprightly attractiveness of its younger contempo- 
raries, nor has its popularity and usefulness 
diminished; indeed, it has widened in scope, 
and become more helpful as the requirements of 
its patrons developed. The May number is on 
our table, full to overflowing with hints and helps 
on subjccts dear to the heart of women, while in 
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its general reading it is a pleasure to note that 
the literary standard established many decades 
ago by Sarah J. Hale is maintained in every de- 
partment.— Vouga’s Art Folio, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs, Hungerford, the “ Duchess” of current 
fiction, is a brown-haired woman with merry 
eyes and a youthful disposition, though she is 
the mother of six children, She has written 
twenty-seven novels, besides countless magazine 
articles. 

In the June number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
the table of contents is filled with the best that 
can be procured. A new serial begins by Olivia 
Lovell Wilson, called «« Dorothy Winstowe’s Mis- 
sion.” The attractiveness is much enhanced by 
original illustrations by J], Wilcox Smith. The 
two serials, «‘ The Pride of the Whittingtons,” by 
Adna H. Lightner, and the “ Filjeano Mystery,” 
by Ada Marie Peck, continue to excite much 
favorable comment. Short stories, poems and 
various department matters complete one of the 
best numbers published by the managers.— 
The Sherbrooke Examiner, Quebec, Canada. 


_ 
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BOOK TABLE. 

“Stories of Old New Spain.” By Thomas A. 
Janvier. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is a collection of nine short romarces that 
the author has created from the materials he has 
gathered in Mexico. He has wrought in the 
mines of civil and church history, and found 
treasures that he has fashioned into literary gems 
that delight antiquaries. An old church or 
monastery is an inspiration to him; a dim old 
picture has a legend or suggests one. A quaint 
old Spanish manuscript serves him as a palimp- 
sest, and even a lazy,sleek padre becomes to him 
an unveiler of ancient mysteries. There is some- 
thing wholesomely refreshing in these tales of 
“ Old New Spain.” 

“ Biography of Dio Lewis, M.D.” 
Eastman. Fowler & Wells Company, 775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Dio Lewis was by turns much admired and 

much hated while he lived. Now that he is 

dead his faults are forgotten. Most of his ideas 
were good; some were of questionable value; 
but he did accomplish a great deal of good, and 
was a man of earnest convictions and upright 
character. His stand against prohibition by 
statute made many enemies among former 





By Mary F. 


friends, and vice versa. No abler argument in 

favor of prohibition by persuasion was ever made 

than his reply to Neal Dow, published in the 

North American Review in 1884, which is con. 

tained in this well-written biography. 

“Electricity.” By E. M, Caillard. With illus. 
trations, D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

A neat little volume giving a sketch of this 
modern science that is admirable. It does not 
try to go into too many details, but, after one has 
read it he feels tolerably well abreast of the 
times. As electricity is more and more a factor 
in commercial and domestic life, it is the part of 
wisdom to keep posted on the subject. This 
little volume will supply all that is necessary for 
the ordinary mortal. 

“ Looking Forward for Young Men.” By George 
Sumner Weaver, D.D, Fowler & Wells Com. 
pany, 775 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 

It tells much that is profitable to young men 
about their physical, mental, and moral - con. 
dition, with excellent suggestions as to the future, 
being written in a clear, straightforward way, 
without being prosy. 

“Elizabeth.” From the German of Marie 
Nathusius. By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. 
The story of “ Elizabeth” is very unlike the 

German novels usually selected for translation, 
being a sturdy, natural story of German home- 
life. At the heroine’s first entrance into society 
she meets Herr Von Kadden, a dashing young 
cuirassier, who is so greatly pleased with her 
beauty and sweetness that he seeks her hand in 
marriage, Elizabeth’s family dreaded the alli- 
ance with Von Kadden, surnamed “ Hotspur,” 
on account of his fiery and over-bearing nature, 
and of his having no sympathy with the religious 
faith of the Von Budmars. _In spite of talk and 
gossip the marriage takes place, and now comes 
the “tug-of-war:” Elizabeth, wilful, wayward, 
and headstrong; her husband, proud, irritable, 
and unbending. Things go from bad to worse, 
until “the family and friends” debate the im- 
portant subject of divorce without consulting the 
unhappy pair. A delicate humor and a touching 
tenderness accompanies the reader throughout 
the trials and troubles of the inexperienced young 
husband and wife; and then it is very pleasant 
to find at last that all ends happily in spite of the 
inter-meddling busy-bodies, who, through a want 
of good sense and judgment, did their best to add 
fuel to the flame, 
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« By Land and Sea,” Edited by Captain Charles 
King, U.S. A. L. R. Hammersly & Co., 1510 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A volume of a dozen short stories. Several of 
themare of high interest, especially those relating 
to the slave-trade on the coast of Africa in the 
oldtimes. They are written in Captain King’s 
happiest vein. 

“A Little Irish Girl.” By the Duchess. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents, 

This is a collection of short stories of which 
the leading one is“perhaps the most charming. 
The works of the author always hold the read- 
er’s attention throughout, not a dull line coming 
under notice. 


“The Mysteries of Marseilles.” By Emile Zola, 
“Fanchon, The Cricket.” By George Sand. 

These volumes appear in Peterson’s new 25- 
cent series. A complete list of them will be sent 
toany address, or copies will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Eric Brighteyes.” By H. Rider Haggard, 
United States Book Company, 150 Worth 
street, New York. For sale by John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

The work is handsomely illustrated with over 
sixty superb illustrations by distinguished English 
and American artists. Mr. Haggard, when in 
this country a few weeks ago, saw and approved 
of the illustrations, and supplied the publishers 
with his own final revised proofs, so that this 
edition is the only one countenanced by the 
author, and bearing the corrections and altera- 
tions which have occurred to him since the 
serial publication, with a dedication and a crit- 
ical introduction. It is fully equal if not ahead 
of any of the author’s previous works, and fully 
carries out his well established reputation. 


“The Roll of Honor.” By Annie Thomas. 
United States Book Company, 150 Worth 
street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

An exceedingly interesting story, with strongly 
marked and well-drawn characters, with a well- 
laid plot, making it a book of a very satisfactory 
character, 


“Eight Days.” By R. E. Forrest. United States 
Book Company, 150 Worth street, New York. 
Price, 50 cents, 

A tale of the Indian Mutiny. The eight days 
are those extending from the 8th to the 15th of 


May, 1857, the year in which occurred such de- 
structive violence. The book is full of interest. 


“In the Heart of the Storm.” By Maxwell 
Gray. United States Book Company, 150 
Worth street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 
This book contains some of the most vivid 

pictures the public has yet known from the pen 
of this author. Several descriptions of warfare 
in India are toldin a most fascinating way which 
betokens the unmistakable literary gift of the 
popular author. 


“The Risen Dead.” By Florence Marryat, 
United States Book Company, 150 Worth 
street, New York. Price, 50 cents, 

The very name of Marryat has become asso- 
ciated with reading maiter of strong literary 
merit, and the readers of the “ The Risen Dead” 
will find it of the deepest interest. 


“A Life for a Love.” By L. T. Meade. United 
States Book Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

A healthy, interesting and well-told story, 
Why the title was chosen being worked up into 
an altogether charming book of a higher rank 
than the common run of current fiction, 

“The Laird 0’ Cockpen.” By Rita. United States 
Book Company, 150 Worth street, New York, 
Price, 50 cents. 

A charming story; the scene of which is laid 
in Scotland. An exciting plot is well carried out, 
a good proof of the success of which is that it 
grows more and more interesting toward the end. 
“Getting Married and Keeping Married.” By 

Nelson Sizer. 

The price of this book is 10 cents. The sub- 
scription price of the Human Nature Library, 
of which this is one, is 30 cents a year, which 
may be sent in stamps to Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, publishers, No. 775 Broadway, New York. 


. ‘* How to Magnetize; or, Mesmerism and Clair. 


voyance, a Practical Treatise on the Choice, 

Management and Capabilities of Subjects, with 

Instructions on the Manner of Procedure.” By 

James Victor Wilson. 

This may be read with profit by every one, 
whether specially interested in the subject or 


not. It will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price 


in stamps, 25 cents. Address Fowler & Wells 

Company, No. 775 Broadway, New York. 

“Which Wins?” By Mary C, Ford. Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, Mass, Price, 50 cents. 
This book deals with the question of social 
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DESCRIPTION. 


HIS design was built at Bensonhurst, Long Island, by Mr. E. G. W. Dietrich, for himself, and shows the 
exterior and plans, .and interior of staircase hall. It is an illustration of a design of simple Loe 
depending on its detail, coloring, and adaptability to its surroundings for its effect. Being in a m 

colonial style, it is suitable for almost any locality where simplicity of design is desired, and a homelike effect 
is suggested. The roof is covered with Shingles, the sides of building are of clapboards, the exterior founda 
tions are of buff pressed brick laid in yellow mortar. The first and second story windows are gla 
plate glass. The cost was, complete, with plumbing and heating, $10,000. — 
¢ interior arrangement of plan shows a large hall and staircase, finished in natural colored Indiana 
poplar, with carved pilasters on each side of entrance to staircase, with tones of yellow and brown in glass 
and on walls and ceiling. A parlor of severely classic outline, finished in ivory white and enamel wood-work. 
Walls and ceiling decorated with light blues, yellows and old rose. A library with wood-work of Indiana 
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INTERIOR” OF MR. DIETRICH’S HALL 
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poplar finished in light smoke color, with soft grays on walls and ceiling. A dining-room finished in oak 

with wainscoting colored in light yellow-brown tones, with walls and ceiling in russet tones decorated with 

blue and white. Each room having its ee fire place. A commodious kitchen with closet and pantry, back 
rs, a lavatory and clothes closet from hall, and large verandas on first floor. 

The second floor contains four bed-rooms, one finished with white enameled wood, ceiling and walls 
with light colors—cream and ivory white. Another with lilac enameled wood-work, with yellow tinted walls 
and ceiling. Another with light mahogany colored wood-work, with walls and ceiling in light old rose 
colors. Another with steel blue colored wood-work, with walls and ceiling of azure blue. A sewing-room, a 
bath-room, and abundant closet-room. Four bed-rooms in attic make a house adequate to the requirements 
of a reasonably large family that desire a comfortable tasteful home. ‘ 
E. G. W. DEITRICH, Architect, 18 Broadway, New York City. 
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reforms, especially such as concern the interests 
of labor and capital. Grave problems like in- 
terest, mortgages, the autocracy of capital and 
degradation of labor are strung upon a rather 
bright thread of mingled romance and realism, 
and are discussed with due earnestness by the 
men and women of the story. The book is ded- 
icated to the Farmers’ Alliance, the new and al- 
ready fearsome third party, 


“In the Heart of the Storm.” By Maxwell 
Gray. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author’s name is sufficient guarantee of 
the merits of the book. The hero brought up 
without the knowledge of his parentage is, 
however as is discovered of good birth; by gal- 
lantry he works his way up in the service while 
in India, several gallant achievements are re- 
corded, and a pretty and touching love tale 
woven in with the more sombre parts. Itisa 
book which repays reading. 

“The Rector of St. Luke’s.” By Marie Bern- 
hard, translated by Elsie L. Lathrop. Worth- 
ington Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 
Price, in % Rox., $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
The singularly pure, natural story of modern 

social life in a military town of Germany, The 
hero, the “ Rector of St. Luke’s,” is a fine char- 
acter; noble, upright, of high principles, without 
the slightest touch of bigotry or self-righteous- 
ness, and fully worthy of the charming, lovable, 
little heroine. It deals largely with the terrible 
remorse and unhappiness of a highly gifted artist, 
whose life was ruined by a hasty, passionate, 
youthful deed. It is a book of great power and 
eloquence, characterized throughout by a noble 
and all embracing sympathy, and doubly inter- 
esting for its charming style and insight into life 
and character. 

«The Canadian Senator.” By Christopher Oakes. 
United States Book Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York. Price, 25 cents, 

Most of the people in the book are human, 
natural, and individual to an uncommon degree, 
and their talk is like them. 


«The New Era in Russia.” By Col. Charles A. 
de Arnaud, J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York. Price, 25 cents. 

This book exhibits the progress of Russia at 
every step from the accession of Alexander I, to 
the present year; and furnishes a remarkably 
clear statement of facts either totally unknown or 
grossly misunderstood by the mass of our people. 
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“Tourmalin’s Time Cheques.” By F, Anstey, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. . 

¥ This delightful story by the author of « Vice 

Versa” is full of humor, everywhere bright and 

genuine. It is so exquisitely printed and bound 

that it is just the thing for a hotel piazza at the 
fashionable hour for reading and flirting. 

“La Grippe.” By Cyrus Edson, M.D. D. Apple. 
ton and Company, New York. 

This was originally published in the Nort; 
American Review, and contains many valuable 
hints for general readers who are not near to 
physicians. 

“Otto The Knight.” By Octave Thanet. Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass, For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1,25. 

This is a collection of ten short stories, two of 
which were published in Harjer’s Basar, 
Among American short stories very few are 
better than those of Octave Thanet. Their 
merits have become widely known through the 
magazines. Her field is the Southern States, 
west of the Mississippi river, and the life and 
idiom of the region and its human beings, both 
white and black, she has used to the best advan- 
tage. The publishers have given the book a 
double back, which holds the pages firmly, while 
doing away with the stiffness of the usual binding. 


«“ Fourteen to One.” By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Houghton Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass, 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Price, $1.25. 

A series of short stories, healthy, interesting 
and well told. Easy to read and belonging toa 
class of which we find only too few of among 
the books of the present day. 

“A Hidden Foe.” By G. A. Henty. United 
States Book Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

A strong novel, powerfully written in good 
English, with vivid situations and masterly 
character drawing. 


“The Maid of Honor.” By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, socents. @ 

This is a tale of the dark days of France. The 
plot is strongly and clearly constructed, and the 
characters are sketched with marked force and 
artistic skill. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Figs. 23—24. 
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> Practical Suggestions 


ABOUT CORSETS, 


The Corset is the basis of a well-fitting dress, 
What are the essentials of a good Corset? 


ist. It must fit the form. There 
are tall and short women; stout and 
thin; full figure and slight. They 
can no more all wear the same 
pattern of corset than the same 
pattern of dress, but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS are 
made in 12 different patterns and 24 different styles to suit 
every form and taste. 

2d. A good corset must be stiffened with a material 
which gives a firm and flexible support, but does not break, 
is not rigid and uncomfortable, and does not become bent 
and distorted with use. These conditions are better met by 
Coraline than any other known substance. It is not brittle 
like horn or reed; it does not become bent and distorted 
with use like whalebone, and it does not permit the corset to 
wrinkle like cord. Coraline is used in all of Dr. WARNER'S 
CorsETs and in xo others. We have now used it for 12 years 
and our goods are sold throughout the world. 

Not only has CoRALINE supplanted whalebone as a 
stiffener for corsets, but it has equally demonstrated its 
superiority as a stiffener for dresses, and Dr. WARNER'S 
CORALINE Dress-STays are now used in place of whalebone 
by the leading dressmakers of Europe and America. 

Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS are made in white, 
black, drab, and ecru, at prices ranging from one to five dollars 
each. Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., 


New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 
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